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IS -YOUR JOURNEY REALLY UNNECESSARY 


Wume the sun still shines miraculously, the 
shops are full of fruit and unemployment remains 
at a record low level, the British people find it 
difficult to take the crisis seriously. Most of the 
cuts will only come with the winter, and we seem 
determined to enjoy the Indian summer while 
we can. Yet it is essential that the Cripps plan, 
in all its austerity, should be accepted if disaster 
is to be avoided. 

It is unfortunate, therefore, that the first cut 
which comes into force is one on which the 
wisdom of the Government’s decision can 
legitimately be questioned even by those who 
press for still more drastic economies. The 
abolition of the basic petrol ration is, of course, 
being attacked by many critics for purely selfish 
reasons. But there are serious grounds for 
doubting, first, whether it will achieve the antici- 
pated saving; secondly, whether enforcement 
will be possible ; and thirdly, whether far larger 
savings in oil imports could not be achieved by 
other means which would cause less dislocation 
in our national life. It is these arguments and 
not the agitation of the vested interests which 
the Government should seriously consider. 

The Government seems to have rashly assumed 
that the use of basic petrol is a luxury of the 
middle class and that an easy distinction can be 
made between essential and unessential journeys. 
In fact, some two million families run motor cars 
or motor bicycles; and there is a s§ ising 
number of skilled artisans who can afford a car 
or a motor bicycle because they service their own 
vehicle. In all these cases the abolition of the 
basic petrol ration, at a time when rail transport 
is being cut to a minimum and when the bus 
Services are quite inadequate, will involve a dis- 
proportionate loss of time and efficiency. 

The Government, on the other hand, can 
justify the abolition of the basic ration for two 
easons, In the first place, out of the £9 millions 

hich it is reckoned will be saved by economies 

th in civilian and Service use of petrol, no less 

£7 millions is contributed by the abolition 
f the basic ration—at its recent rate of 1} 
allons per coupon. Obviously this is a sub- 


stantial economy, well worth making. Even 
more important is the argument that, in contrast 
with the reduction of the basic ration, its total 
abolition makes possible a check on the proper 
use of E and S coupons. So long as some basic 
petrol is permitted, it is impossible to prove that 
E and S coupons are being illegitimately used for 
private purposes. The owner can always argue 
that this particular journey was consuming basic 
petrol. If, however, no basic ration is permitted, 
then any motorist can be challenged to show that 
any journey which he makes is essential. We 
believe that it was this argument that induced 
the Government to change its mind and to abolish 
the basic ration instead of reducing it drastically. 

But there are serious doubts whether the 
advantages of the present plan outweigh its 
difficulties of application. To begin with, it is 
clear that hundreds of thousands of new demands 
for E and S coupons will now be made by owners 
whose circumstances have changed since the 
war. There are countless families who owing 
to the housing shortage have been forced to find 
a home far from their work and their shopping 
centre. It is impossible therefore to abolish 
basic petrol without giving a substantial part of 
the saving back in E and S coupons. Out of 
the £7 millions saved on the basic ration over 
£1 millions is likely to be lost by new supple- 
mentary allowances. 

Moreover, the deluge of new applications will 
put an unbearable pressure on the Regional 
Petroleum Boards, and it is difficult to see how 
they can finish their job by the time required, 
the beginning of November. In considering 
the economy to be achieved, it must also be 
remembered that, human nature being what it 
is, those who obtain E and S coupons will now 
feel themselves justified in stretching their use 
to the furthest legal limits. It has already 
been conceded that they can go to church and 
can drop into the cinema or to a friend’s house 
on the way back from an essential journey. Given 
such exceptions, enforcement, which was the main 
argument for abolishing basic petrol, becomes 
almost impossible. Inevitably, also, the number 


of “ essential ” journeys will grow steadily larger 
as each possessor of E and S coupons strives 
to make the best of his privileged position. 

Finally, the case for total abolition is weakened 
by the Government’s inability to give any 
precision to its promise that petrol economies 
will be effected in the Forces. On present 
estimates, out of £9 millions of total savings {7 
millions are to be contributed by civilian car 
owners, and an unknown fraction of £2 millions 
by the Armed Forces. When we consider that 
the Armed Forces are using this year petrol to 
the tune of £32 millions (gross), the disproportion 
in the saving becomes almost absurd. 

For these reasons we believe that the Govern- 
ment would do well to reconsider its decision. 
It has changed its mind so often on this subject 
that it can afford to do it once again. Admini- 
stratively the reduction of the old basic ration by 
50 per cent, which would entitle the car owner 
to 100 miles a month, would be far easier to 
fulfil since it would reduce the need for re- 
assessing hundreds of thousands of claims. 

Financially, the concession could be far more 
than offset by an increase in the economies 
envisaged for the Armed Forces. Most im- 
portant of all, we should thereby avoid creating 
a state of mind like that in America under Pro- 
hibition. There is nothing worse than a Law 
whose infringement is tacitly condoned by public 
opinion. 


The Paris Plan 


If it were to be regarded simply as a “ shopping 
list” of European requirements to be financed 
over the next four years by the U.S. Treasury, 
the Report of the Paris Committee of European 
Economic Co-operation would probably get short 
shrift at the hands of Congress. Europe’s total 
dollar deficiency in 1948-51 is put at the formid- 
able figure of £5,600 millions. It is considered 
that about £800 millions might be financed from 
sources such as the International Bank, and that 
Western Europe’s favourable balance with the 
non-dollar area might amount in the four-year 
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period to £700 millions. On the assumption (and 
it is a large one) that this favourable balance will 


ke convertible into dollars, the net demand on the . 


US. Treasury appears to be of the order of 
£4,102 millions ; but this sum would presumably 
require upward revision if the Western Buropean 


aii programme lied to a further 

increase of American prices. The hepotecomie 
ingly recognises that American assistance on such 
a scale cannot reasonably be expected unless 
Congress is presented not merely with a demand 
note from an Amalgamated Unien of 

but with cenvincimg evidence that, if the United 
States sinks this immense sum in financing the 
reconstruction of Western Europe, the recipients 
will co-operate in undertaking to increase their 
own productivity and their eventual ability 
economically to stand on their own feet. Interest, 
therefore, centres on the which the 
Report contains for self-help. promises are 
large. By 1951 there is to be an increase in 
Western Europe of 33 per cent. in » and 
40 per cent. in electricity, output; steel pro- 
duction is to rise by 80 per cent.; oil refining 
capacity is to be developed to two and a helf times 
the pre-war level ; and inland transport facilities 
are to be expanded to carry a 25 per cent. greater 
lead than in 1938. Currencies are to be stabilised 
and conditions ef “ internal financial equilibrium ” 
restored ; measures are to be taken to secure 
“progressive relaxation of import restrictions 


deposits ; standardisation of mining and electrical 
supplies is to be “ encouraged” ; the possibility of 
pooling railway trucks is to be “ examined” ; and 
stecl-producing countries are to “exchange in- 
formation”’ about their programmes of devclop- 
ment. 


Western European Co-operation 


The references in the Paris Report to “ financial 
stability ” have, of course, a familiar ring. The 
cynic, remembering the aftermath of the Brussels 
and Genoa Conferences after World War I, may 
be tempted to say: “‘ This is where we came in.” 
Nevertheless, if the undertakings to which the 
16 signatory nations have subscribed are sincere, 
the constructive proposals in the Report represent, 
in intention, a significant step towards the 
integration of European planning. Those who 


share our view that prosperity in Western Europe o¢ 


cannot be restored by a series of uncorrelated 
national plans must necessarily applaud. Two 
questions, however, remain to be answered. First, 
even if it be assumed that the political and com- 
mercial problems which we discuss on later pages 
can be solved, will the U.S. Government, in its 
role of financial god-parent, be willing to see good 
American dollars bemg used by Western Europe 
to promote forms of economic planning which 
are clearly essential for the success of the Paris 
plan, but which would be regarded in Washington 
and Wall Street as “ un-American”? Secondly, 
are the production targets on which the plan rests 
realistic ? Until the full text of the Report is 
available, it is difficult to form a final judgment on 
global Western European figures. The contribu- 
tion of Western Germany is, to begin with, a big 
variable. It is understood, however, that so far 
as this country is concerned, the Plan pre- 
supposes an increase in British steel production 
by 1951 from 12.7 million to 15 million tons, and 
an expansion in electrical generating capacity 
from 9 million to over 13 million kw. Can these 
increases be achieved and sustained—to say 
nothing of our ability to raise our exports, under 
the Cripps plan, to 160 per cent. of the 1938 level 
by the end of 1948— if British coal exports are to 
rise (as promised in the Paris Report) from 
6 million tons next year to 29 million tons in 
1951? This export target is based on the 
assumption that British coal output will rise to 
250 million tons a year. If the aggregate estimates 
for Western Europe as a whole are framed on 
similar assumptions, the signatories are at least 
not lacking in optimism. 
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Interim Aid ? 
Whatever be the fate of the Mar- 
shall Plan, it mow seems certain that US. 
Administration will take immediate steps to 
“save” the frail Governments of France and 
Italy. Im American eyes the recent massive 
sttikes by agricultural and metal workers in 
Northern Italy were a portent: the maintemance 
in power of “reliable” Signor de Gasperi is seen 
as dependent on his ability to find dollars and 
thus alleviate the growing scarcity of consumers’ 
goods and soaring prices, against which . the 
strikes, culminating in last week-end’s thgeatening 
demonstrafions in Italian cities, were staged in 
— Still more serious is the situation in 
Whereas a couple of hundred 
million dollars might enable de Gasperi to “hold 
things together” until the spring, the Govern- 
ment of M. Ramadier seems likely to be swept 
away,-at no distant date, by the combined forces 
of food shortage, Treasury bankruptcy and cur- 
rency collapse. To avert this dénouement it is 
thought in Washington that France must have 
immediate assistance, cither im dollars or relief 
food shipments, on a large scale. Politically it 
would be too perilous for American interests in 
Europe to allow the swimmer to sink twice before 


tHE 


throwing the lifebelt. Whether M. Ramadier’s 
will be the hand which catches it 

It is still more doubtful whether aid can be effec- 
tively used by amy Government which excludes 
the best-disciplined and most dynamic party in 


The publication of the Paris Report has been 
seriously but not enthusiastically received in 
America. Most comment is guarded because 


that, when their bucket of cold water is poured 
on the red-hot attitude in Congress towards 
Communism, enough steam will be generated to 
get the machine working. 


Truman’s Choice 

Secretary Marshall is still trying to persuade 
Mr. Truman of the necessity of an early special 
session of Congress. It is mot unnatural that 
the President wishes that this cup might pass 
from him. Congress is dominated by the 
Republican Opposition, and he knows that if he 
calls a session to obtain funds for European relief 
he will have to deal also with various vote- 
getting demands such as income tax reduction. 
Two issues dominate the American mind, the 
Communist threat and the rise of prices. On 
the whole, more voters are concerned with the 
latter, so that the Administration will have to 
meet the surging argument that European relief 
is too expensive because it will further raise food 
prices. This is Senator Taft’s line—the line 
of “‘ business as usual,” which appeals to many 
Republicans and to a wide section of the country. 
Its supporters conceal their unwillingness to do 
anything to meet the twin problems of prices and 
relief by calling for “‘ voluntary rationing,” which 
in view of the public’s wartime reaction to 
involuntary rationing would probably raise con- 
sumption levels. All these domestic problems 





it shall exact strict conditions. In 3 
there is a move to call the political tune im the 
of Germany, and to “ enforce” 

ency on the British coal mines. Never- 
theless, the Department favours an immediate 
session to “save” France and Italy from Com- 
munism ; Britain last through the winter 
on gold and her imvestments, but dollars or grain 
must be found by mid-November for other 
Western countries. Eventually the 
President must himself decide} each issue, aware 
that if he asks too much he may get nothing ; if 
too little, the whole basis of his policy may fail. 


Deadieck in Austria 


In a despatch from Vienna, which we print on 
a later page, a correspondent examines the ques- 
tion whether Austria can ever stand on her own 
feet. The more immediate question is whether 
the Great Powers are going to give Austria a 
chance to try to do so. The Austrian Treaty 
Commission, to which the Moscow Conference 
last March entrusted the task of unravelling the 
knots of Big Four differences before the next 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers in November, 
s to have reached complete deadlock. The 
chief questions which the Commission had to 
answer were: What privately owned enterprises in 
Austria should be recognised as “ assets,” 
and hence be transferable to the Soviet Union 
as reparations? Should “German assets” pro- 
petly be held to include State property created by 
the Germans during their occupation? What 
should be the status of ‘enterprises in Austria after 
their transfer to Soviet ownership? The Commis- 
sion has been unable to answer any of these ques- 
tions. Differences as to’the interpretation of the 
term “German asset” appear to have been nar- 
rowed; but the British and the American dele- 
gates, who have both now left Vienna, were em- 
phatic in refusing to recognise the Russian claim 
to State properties, and they insisted that pro- 
perty transferred to Soviet ownership must in 
future enjoy no privileges as compared with other 
foreign companies in Austria. In these circum- 
stances the Commission has failed to produce any 
Report likely to assist the Foreign Ministers next 
November, and the conclusion of an Austrian 
Treaty seems as remote as peace terms for a 
United Germany. 


The Trouble in India : 


As always in India, communal riots in one area 
have had their repercussions in others. Outwards 
from the centre of the disorders and massacres 
spread the atrocity stories, often gaining in horror 
the further they move from the point of origin. 
When they reach cities with minority populations 
hundreds of miles away, the passions of hate and 
revenge are intensified among the majority popu- 
lations, and fear is correspondingly engendered 
among the minorities. The danger in India is 
that the authorities may not be able to damp 
down the initial outbreaks and restore order and 
calm in the affected regions of the Punjab before 
outbreaks begin in the United Provinces, Calcutta, 
Bembay and Karachi. Their task is made more 
difficult by the clamour of their own supporters for 
action—a clamour which is accompanied by 
accusations of bad faith against the officials and 
soldiers of the other side. In their anxiety to 
assure their respective communities that all 
possible is being done to protect co-religionists 
across the border, the leaders of Pakistan are 
open to the temptation of declaring that massacres 
in districts where they are not responsible are 
deliberately provoked by the Government of 
India, and vice versa. If this process is not 
stopped, relations between India and Pakistan 
may become permanently estranged. Hence the 
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suggestion of the Pakistan Government that the 
United Nations should be asked to appoint 
twelve observers to study conditions on both 
sides of the border is a good one. The presence 
of neutrals might well do much to dissipate 
increasing suspicions and ensure that the officials 
both the Dominions maintain the ge 


repercussions 

munications and life in the Punjab will last long, 
but there is some reason to hope that the worst 
has now been reached. If the Ministers of both 
Governments act with restraint and eschew wild 
and provocative statements, they will survive this 
first terrible test of their rule. 


Planning by Paralysis 


The steps so far announced by Mr. Isaacs for 
correcting by “direction” the mal-distribution 
of Britain’s manpower are gingerly. ‘The eels 
and butterflies,{the spivs and drones, will still 
tread their primrose path to the black market ; 
men and women released from the Forces will 
still be free to drift into unessential occupations ; 
and it is not apparently intended to conduct any 
comb-out of persons actually employed, no 
matter how ill-adapted to the crisis their employ- 
ment may be. Direction is to apply only to men 
between 18 and 50 and childless women between 
18 and 40 who go to a Labour Exchange for a 
“wage-carning” job. They may be directed, 
for a minimum period of six months, to an 
essential occupation ; but only single men and 
unmarried women between the ages of 20 and 40 
will normally be directed to any work outside 
the range of daily travelling distances from their 
home. This will limit considerably the extent 
to which unemployed labour can .be effectively 
redeployed. First, however, labour has got to 
become unemployed ; and, as a means of creating 
unemployment, unessential trades will be denied 
priority in allocations of fuel and raw materials. 
In other words, manpower is to be redistributed 
by inducing, over a not yet clearly defined sector 
of industry, a species of creeping paralysis. This 
ill be a slow-acting process. From its results 
essential industries are unlikely to gain many 
seful recruits in the near future. Against 
this, application of this “ limited direction ” is 
likely to cause a good deal of resentment. The 
minority—and, unless the Board of Trade is 
surprisingly ruthless in allocations of raw 
materials, it will be a small minority—who will 
be affected by direction will undoubtedly protest 
at they are being called upon to make sacrifices 
pf convenience, if not of money, while. large 
umbers of persons employed in uneconomic 
bccupations not dependent on any raw material— 
0 say nothing of the whole class of persons 
iving on rentier incomes—make no contribution 
whatever towards meeting the national crisis. 


a Hours in the Mines 


The public may well have been puzzled by 
eports in the press of last Tuesday’s meeting 
between the National Coal Board and the National 
Jnion of Mineworkers. It had been understood, 

before the meeting, that the Board and the Union 

had tentatively come to an agreement on the issue 
f the extra half-day or its equivalent. The very 
ensible decision had, in fact, teen taken that 
would be best to leave it to the people on the 
pot to determine in each area whether the better 
olution would .be to work a Saturday shift 

to add half-an-hour to the length of the other 
jorking ‘days. To leave districts to work out 
lans for extra hours would, indeed, have been an 
mportant step towards getting more effective 

‘gional negotiating machinery into being, and 


thus correcting the Coal Board’s present tendency 
towards over-centralisation in its relation with the 
miners. Instead, however, of last Tuesday’s 
meeting ending, as expected, with an announce- 
ment that an agreement on longer hours with 
district variations had been ratified, no official 
statement was issued ; the press was left to draw 
its own conclusions. As a result, the silence was 
interpreted in a confusing number of different 
ways. Some newspapers actually suggested that 
in view of the rise in the latest published weekly 
total of coal output to 3.9 million tons, the view 
was now held by the N.U.M. that no extra time 
need, after all, be worked. Since even the modest 
1947 coal target requires a weekly output of 
million tons for the remainder of this year, 
such an argument would be untenable ; and we 
not believe that it has been put forward by 
¢ NUM. The truth appears to be that the 
Board’s provisional agreement with the 
U.M. had been vetoed by the Cabinet, which 
thas Dp em sing position of feeling itself 
bound by Mr. Bevin’s pledge to Mr. yton 
that he would impose on the British miners an 
ight-hour working day without overtime’ pay- 
ments. The N.U.M. will never willingly abandon 
its stipulation that the extra hours which the 
miners have voluntarily offered to work, either 
on Saturdays or on other days, must be treated 
as overtime, thus preserving the principle of the 
hard-won Five-Day Week. The miners, more- 
over, suspect—not perhaps without reason— 
that if they agreed to work, without overtime, 
an eight-hour shift, Monday to Friday, and if 
(as they contend would be the case) this par- 
ticular form of lengthened hours failed to produce 
much more coal, then the next “ pledge ” which 
the U.S. State Department would obtain from 
Mr. Bevin would be to impose a six-day week. 


A THIRD 


Mr. Vysuinsky may have fortified the Russian 
public by his denunciation of American and 
British war-mongering. If his indictment fell 
flat even among his admirers in the West, that 
was partly because Soviet newspapers are at 
least as misleading about the West as American 
or British are about Russia, and partly because 
Mr. Vyshinsky remains obstinately unable to 
believe that the newspapers in the Democracies can 
be free from Government dictatorship. Similarly, 
non-partisan members of the Assembly—and 
many of the fifty Member-States are still desper- 
ately anxious to avoid joining either the American 
or the Soviet camp—were not likely to be moved 
when Mr. Vyshinsky and Mr. Marshall abused 
each other for mutual obstruction on the 
atomic bomb Commission. Again, on the issue of 
Greece, Mr. Vyshinsky’s retort that the Greeks 
would long ago have settled their own internal 
situation if there had been no British or American 
intervention is more than cancelled out by 
Mr. Marshall’s argument that the United Nations 
is rendered farcical if the U.S.S.R. uses the veto 
to prevent the Council from carrying into effect its 
desire to send a permanent Committee to watch 
over the Greek frontiers. Mr. Vyshinsky can 
argue that America, in this and in other things, is 
merely waging a cold war against the U.S.S.R. 
and its allies; that America complains about the 
veto just because it is Russia’s only defence ; and 
that the United States does not need the veto 
because it is sure of the majority. This is all 
quite true, but the fact remains that, unless there 
is a readiness to accept majority decisions on 
day-by-day matters, the United Nations auto- 
matically comes to a stop. 

Such tu quoque arguments can be continued 
until the Greek Kalends—or the next world war. 
They are the public and therefore qualified 
expression of an apparently irreconcilable hostility. 
Statesmen speaking at public conferences do not 
express their whole minds even when they are 
spitting venom. Necessarily they argue about 
current controversies; their long-distance fears 
and intentions cannot be openly discussed. If 
Mr. Marshall were entirely frank he would have 


at 
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Is There a Housing Policy ? 


When cuts in house-building were first an- 
nounced, the main reason given was that local 
plans had outrun the capacity to get them carried 
out with the available manpower and, to a smaller 
extent, the materials that could be spared. This 
was a valid reason for concentration on getting 
through with the projects already under way in 
preference to starting on new ones before they 
were achieved. But there came the sharp shock 
of the dollar crisis, and at the same time the people 
who had been all along hostile to the housing 
programme on grounds of capital scarcity came 
in with louder demands for the curtailment of 
constructional projects. So now we have 
the Building Technicians expressing alarm at 
“proposals for cutting down the programme of 
new housing, schools and buildings for social 
services” and the Croydon Housing Committee 
calling a citizens’ meeting to explain the serious 
effects of a ban on new houses except for key 
workers in a borough which has already a waiting 
list of nearly 14,000 applicants. In this situation, 
we are still without any indication from the 
Government of the extent of the cutting-down 
proposed. There are only rumours of sharp 
divisions about what is to be done. It is, 
however, just as essential to explain to the public 
what they are to expect about houses as it is to 
give the clearest possible information about the 
character and effects of the export drive. Timber 
shortage is a reason for altered methods of 
construction, rather than for cutting down. If 
manpower is the problem, how low down should 
housing come in the priority list? If it is a 
question of reduced: capital expenditure, should 
not housing be among the last forms to be 
sacrificed ? 


REGION 


said, we take it, that America means to fight Com- 
munism everywhere and in every possible way ; 
that its plan is to mobilise all the smaller Powers 
into an anti-Soviet alliance under the protection 
of American power ; that, as an immediate step, 
he prepares to bypass the Soviet veto by setting 
up a permanent Commission of the Assembly, 
thereby compelling the U.S.S.R. either to retire, 
isolated, from the United Nations or to allow her 
bluff to be called and accept an amendment to 
the U.N. Constitution which would knock the veto 
weapon from her hands. According to expert 
American calculation the Soviet Union will 
not recover from the last war for at least 
another ten or fifteen years, so that a resolute 
anti-Soviet offensive now may have time finally 
to deter Russia from war or, alternatively, of 
defeating her if war does eventually occur. With 
this in mind, Mr. Marshall might add, America 
seeks to prevent economic collapse in Europe 
which would facilitate the growth of Communism. 
She hopes, by rebuilding Western Europe on 
a capitalist and pro-American basis, both to save 
U.S. economy by creating an export market for 
the American goods and, by re-equipping the 
heavy industry of the Ruhr and Rhineland, to 
create a strong anti-Soviet basis three thousand 
miles from Manhattan. 

Mr. Vyshinsky’s case, if he too were to speak 
his real mind, would be that the Soviet Union, 
because of its present weakness, is more anxious 
to avoid war than the United States, but equally 
believes in preventing it by strengthening its 
alliances and refusing to appease its adversaries. 
Soviet policy, like American, is based not on 
conquest but on permeation. American per- 
meation means victory for the American way of 
life by expenditure of dollars; Soviet per- 
meation means victory for Communism when the 
breakdown of dollar economy breeds revolu- 
tionary sentiment. Thus Russian policy must 
be to hold on to strategic positions under her 
frontiers, to maintain docile governments in 
neighbouring States and to create, as soon as 
maybe, a strong Soviet Federation which will 
resist dollar penetration and, if necessary, hold 











capitalism to invest money without i 
return nor in the nature of sovereign capitalist 
States to form economic or political federations. 
The Marshall Plan is therefore very dangerous, 
but also quite certain to collapse. 

Here is a sharply posed and insoluble conflict, 
and Mr. McNeil was perfectly right in declaring 
that no international organisation could succeed 
except on the basis of certain assumptions such 
as that “ no nation has a monopoly of the truth 
no nation is omniscient ; no nation is omnipotent 
no reasonable nation can be expected at all times 
to have its view accepted by other nations.” 
Mr. McNeil might have added still another 
assumption that also applies 


we Me 


by two Powers which agree in believing that 
the One World they both postulate can only 
be born as the result of the destruction of the 
other. No doubt the rulers of America and Russia 
to-day both desire to avoid war, but both of 
them contemplate it as a possibility and use its 
ultimate threat as an instrument of policy. 
Both of them fear war but still believe that 
something might be gained from it. To the 
Russians, war may be the pains of parturition 
without which the Communist world cannot be 
born. In America, where war still suggests 
a boom rather than a limitless catastrophe, it 
may seem, as a prominent American said the 
other day, a better alternative than the loss of 
private enterprise. 

To smaller nations, whose obliteration by 
atomic or bacteriological warfare is calmly dis- 
cussed by experts as the incidental result of a 
third world war, the problem must be to avoid 
absorption in either of these two rival world 
systems. In Western Europe the crucial question 
is the possibility of creating a third “ region ” 
capable of standing on its own feet within the 
United Nations. Any other solution is catas- 
trophic. We cannot do without dollars; even 
French Communists do not deny that they would 
welcome American aid if they were included in 
the French Government which received it. 
American help in rebuilding is essential; every- 
thing depends on the terms on which it is offered. 
The countries of Western Europe cannot agree 
to a position of complete dependence on American 
Big Business which would rebuild an aggressive 
Germany, condemn them to destruction in the 
event of war, deprive them of the chance of 
resuming trade relations with Eastern European 
countries from which they used to draw a sub- 
stantial portion of their food, and forte on them 
an intolerable economic and political tutelage. 
It is good news, then, that the Paris Conference 
has agreed on some measures of self-help; that 
in addition to the “ shopping list ” it has evolved 
constructive suggestions which originate in 
Europe and which make for greater independence 
and which are accepted by the United States. 
As against this, we have to deplore the initial 
decision tc leave the planning of Western Germany 
to exclusive Anglo-American conversations. The 
basis of an independent European plan should 
have been an Anglo-French agreement for an 
internationalised Ruhr. As it is, the French are 
highly alarmed and the Paris plan goes forward 
with the fatal defect of leaving unsettled the 
central problem of European reconstruction. 


our Defence two 
ways. on beeadin of our 
Armed Forces by dissecting the Service and Civil 
Estimates, and then expressing the total cost of 
Pee appearing, aye eigsans ype wear 
Sok te al fo ee lies cok ome oe 
compare 
SS ae ent bane; dees at ae ee This 
second method is a a 5 > 
impracticable to in those are in- 
directly employed in Defence. Thus we can 
find out the number of civilian op- 
erators, say, who work in a Naval 
Exchange, but not the number of extra Post 
en ae Se eee 
to with the letters and telephone calls of the 
The significance of the figure is, first, the 
indication it gives of the direct loss of labour to 
it concealed unemployment of 
secondly, the estimate which it 
makes possible of the inflationary pressure caused 
by the Armed Forces. The man or woman in 
uniform produces nothing for consumption at 


factor which they represent is startling. 
Here is an estimate of the number of civilians 
i ing full time on Defence on Ist 
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Service Research 
Ne ee ee 75. 
Defence element covered 
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Ordnance 
Yards and Establishments) ae oe 
Less those manufacturing Service cloth, 
clothing and boots, food, tobacco and 
other consumer goods 4 din ne 40,000 
Net Total 920,000 
Add Uniformed Element .. +. 1,200,000 


Total net strength in the Forces and 
those employed directly by the Forces 
as on Ist October, 1947 é ++ 2,120,000 


How has it come about that this astounding 
total is mot more generally realized? “It is 
calculated,” said the White Paper on Defence, 
“that to meet the production and related re- 
quirements of the Services during the financial 
year 1947-1948 a labour force of approximately 


450,000 1 


~ 


regimentally employed, storemen and labourers 
in Ordnance depots, sailors in the “R.A.S.C. 
Fleet,” civilian mechanics and maintenance per- 
sonnel in R.A.F. and R.E.M.E. workshops, civilian 
instructors, War Department and Air Ministry, 
Civil Police, telephone operators, cooks, dental 


mechanics, tange markers, caretakers, mes- 
> and mess attendants. 
total gi in the table is a conservative 


estimate which allows for a considerable reduction 


and personal service, entertainments, catering, 
laundries, and other similar industries. 

The total wages bill for Services and those 
working for them is equally frightening, for it 
can hardly be less than £450 million. The 
Minister of Labour’s White Paper on “ Economic 
Considerations effecting relations between Em- 
ployers and Workers” estimated the infla- 
tionary gap at {1,000 million. If that is so, 
our present Defence policy is likely, with the 
further consumer cuts now ee impose 


> 
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Forces strain our economy not only by the labour 
they withdraw from productive industry. They 
cripple us even more by their excessive demand 
for dollar goods, like petrol, their quite dispro- 
portionate use of available productive machinery 
and of research facilities, and their huge calls on 
agricultural land and on over strained services, 
like transport and the Post Office. 

It is useless to think in terms of a 50,000 or 
even a 100,000 cut. Wartime supplies are 
running down and, unless the uniformed element 
is 


to about 650/700,000, which will be the maximum 
number available when the National Service 


uniformed personnel, which would involve 4 
consequent reduction of about a quarter of 4 
million in the civilian element. This would still 
leave Defence our largest industry, would still 
give us Armed Forces 60 per cent. greater than we 
possessed before the war and would still provide 
100,000 more men under arms than we shall 
have under National Service. Is it the General 
Staff argument that this figure is too small for 
our effective defence ? 
GEOFFREY BING 
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A LONDON DIARY 


bomb is not a “‘ good weapon.” He ranked high- 
explosive worst, gas the next and the atom “ less 
worst.” He could not see how the atom-bomb 
could help an army to advance or occupy enemy 
territory. But who said it could? The atom- 
bomb is no good for a preparatory bombardment ; 
it would only produce super Cassinos, road- 
blocks in the way of the advancing armies. The 
effect of atom-bombing would be the same, on a 
vaster scale, as the effect of Air Force intervention 
in the Battle of Caen when the battlefield was 
found to be impassable for the victorious troops. 
As for occupation, atomic attack would produce 
a radjoactive Ruhr on a larger scale, lethal even 
for the victors. Field-Marshal Montgomery and 
the Chiefs of Staff would certainly agree that the 
atom-bomb is not a tactical weapon (otherwise 
the traditional Services become nonsense), but it 
would be criminal lunacy if people, particularly 
in these blitz-vulnerable islands, allowed them- 
s:lves to be deceived by this euphemistic talk. 
If it is mot a tactical weapon it would be, against 
this or any densely populated country, a decisive 
strategical weapon. Directed against our cities 
and industrial centres, atomic bombardment 
would gut us as a nation and, in the totality of a 
ompletely irresponsible war, occupation would 
be a refinement to be dispensed with. And, of 
course, Darwin was also right in saying that 
bacterial warfare is by far the most terrifying of 
them all. But why in dealing with war put the 
horrors as alternatives? Add them all up— 
bacterial warfare; high-explosive, gas, and the 
atomic-bomb (in any order)—and the answer is 
hat the Darwin of this generation is discussing 
he Extinction of the Species. 
* . * 


La Guardia, “‘ The Little Flower,” has passed 
to American legend. His flamboyant per- 
sonality, his love of capering in the limelight of 
public life and his tempestuous energy made him 
he gadfly of American politics. But he was a 
gadfly who stung to some purpose. He cleaned 
p New York corruption. He routed Tammany 
and in 12 years of honest administration as Mayor, 
with the support of organised Labour, he put 
trough reforms and public works which will 
tndure. He was the big-hearted champion of 
¢ underdog whether on his native East Side or, 
bs Director-General of Unrra, in the starving 
world. There was method in his clowning. 
When, as Director - General of Unrra, he 
breezed into the F.A.O. Conference at Copen- 
hagen, he made the official American flesh creep 
with his gospel of “‘ take human lives off the 
cker-tape ” and his pantomime of the Chicago 
wheat-exchange. In a broadcast from a crowded 
uditorium in Washington, he was asked whether 
t was true that only America had given any 
tal aid to Unrra. Leaning confidentially over 
he mike he replied: “If I wasn’t on the air, 
‘dsay that was just goddammed, lousy isolationist 
propaganda.” During the war, he used to 
‘bawl out” Mussolini in broadcasts to Italy 
phrased, I’m told, in excruciatingly bad but 
fective Italian. His weekly ‘broadcasts as 


heid up by a newspaper delivery-strike. 
all great clowns he moved people to tears 
as well as laughter and his political strength, in 
the service of genuine ideals, was that he knew 


thing which does conspire and murder and 
renewed war. Having said so much, I 
must repeat that the execution of Petkov is an evil 
and dishonest affair. It is part of a pattern which 
is now spreading across Eastern Europe. If all 
organised criticism or opposition is treated as 
“treachery,” it becomes impossible for either 
the Western observer or, i 


The result is that it is inevitably assumed 

that the political trials in Poland and other 

eastern European countries are all “ frame-ups.” 
* * * 


A remarkable feature of the Conference on 
Asia that is being held at the School of Oriental 
Studies (Malet Street, W.C.1) on Saturday and 
Sunday, September 27th and 28th, is that so 
many of those taking part have picked up their 
knowledge of Asia as a result of strange experiences 
during the war. Some are British officers who 
dropped by parachute into remote parts of 
Indonesia; some worked as coolies and with 
coolies survived the lethal servitude of the 
“jungle railway”; some fought in Burma ; 
one officer knows a lot about Japan because he 
served with the War Crimes Commission in 
Tokio. How many young Englishmen learnt 
in the war to look at Asia from quite a new angle 
was revealed by the astonishing response to a 
letter published in this journal in 1945, suggesting 
that British soldiers who wanted to keep in touch 
with Asiatic movements should .communicate 
with the Union of Democratic Control. The 
signatories included the Secretary of the Union 
of Democratic Control, which is primarily respon- 
sible for calling this Conference, and Mr. Woodrow 
Wyatt, M.P., who is its Hon. Secretary. Many of 
those who answered this letter will be present at 
the Conference, expertly equipped to discuss 
such issues as the wars in Indonesia and Viet- 
Nam with Asiatics who are personally involved 
in the struggles. On both sides there is a realisa- 
tion that the relations of the West and the new 
revolutionary Asia, have to be worked out afresh. 


* * * 


It was a triumph to get the team of Soviet 
chess masters for a match in Britain. The only 
fly in the ointment was that they arrived tired out. 
This was the fault of the Foreign Office which was 
just too slack to treat them as the very V.I.P.s 
they are. They travelled in Russian planes to 
Berlin ; the British could find no air transport for 
them and they came to this country in a troop 
train without sleepers and sat up all night. 
However, they seemed not unduly put out; they 
have proved excellent company and are on the 
best of terms with their hosts. They have also 
played chess with their usual overwhelming 
brilliance. It was exciting for an enthusiastic 
amateur like myself to see these masters in the 
flesh, and discover that men like Keres and 
Lilienthal are still young. No one expected 
the British to win many games, but the experts 
tell me that they are not dissatisfied. I am 
told by those closely in touch that many of the 
younger British players show quite remarkable 


‘and give details of origin. Addr 
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promise. One of them, Gordon Crown, aged 
eighteen, scored one of the two British victories, 
defeating Kutov in the first round of the match. 

* * * 


Here, reproduced precisely, is the text of an 
anonymous communication that has reached me 
this week : 

So you have given in to the Yid-agitation. 

But the fight against the stinking Yids will go on. 

There is only one man in the Cabinet who stands 
up to the Yids. You and all the others are Yid paid. 

We shall get rid of the filthy Yids and all their 
underlings. 

Up Mosley. Up Bevin. Perish Judah. 

Such a juxta-position of names is of course 
wickedly unfair, but it is well for the Government 
to know how it appears to the luaatic fringe. 

CRITIC 


THE PASSIONATE SPIV TO HIS LOVE 


Come spiv with me and be my spove* 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That markets black and rackets bring ; 
Thou shalt not lack for anything. 


And we will sit in drone-like state 
Within a well-sprung Chrysler eight, 
And as the bees suck where they choose 
So shall we sip blackmarket booze. 


Thou shalt not queue yet shalt thou see 
Food manna-like rain down on thee 

To tempt the taste and fill the belly ; 
And perfumes by Schiaperelli. 


And I will get thee on the side 

Sweet trimmings for thy female pride, 
A wardrobe full as thou couldst wish 
Of garments coupon-free and swish ; 


A winter coat of choicest fur 

And nylons spun like gossamer ; 
Thou’lt go as sweet as any bride, 
Me in my drape suit by thy side. 


Attendant spivs shall ply the barrow 

Through London’s streets both wide and narrow 
To ease the toils of thy housewifery 

With a percentage from their spivvery ; 


And keep us safe from rivals’ raids 
With their protective razor blades. 
If these delights thy mind may move, 
Come spiv with me and be my spove. 
GEOFFREY PARSONS 
* The female of the species. 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to J. R. Espir. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
ess to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 

Mr. Ivor Novello’s musical play Perchance to 
Dream . . . has been seen twice a week for two- 
and-a-half years by three women whose purchase 
of stall seats has cost them over £750.—The Times. 


The next item is a play called “‘ Love Child.” This 
is for all except Welsh listeners, who have a Welsh 
feature.—B.B.C, announcer, 21st September. 


During the war she was employed by the American 
Intelligence Service on propaganda work. She was 
now most penitent.—Report of trial in News of the 
World. 


At the September meeting of the Mapledurham 
W.I. . . . a description of her visit to the Louvre, 
finishing with a talk on vegetables, was given by 
Mrs. King (South Stoke).—Reading Mercury. 


A soldier of the Army Catering Corps, was . . . 
said by the prosecution to have put himself at the 
head of a procession shouting anti-Jewish slogans, 
and was seen giving something like a Fascist salute. 
said that he had been celebrating the fact 
that his baby had come out of hospital.— Manchester 
Guardian. 
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PLANNED TRADE 


content to reiterate the truism that, the 
markets open to us, the more exports we shall 
have the chance to sell, if our prices are right. 


_ They ignore the fact that the American market— 


to say nothing of a number of others, especially 
in the dollar area—is not wide open, but barri- 
caded by a high tariff which i ly hits our 
exports. They are equally blind to the con- 
sideration that, whereas we must have 
and materials from abroad in order to live at all, 
many suppliers of these goods can get 
without our manufactures ; they can meet 
needs elsewhere if they possess or can borrow 
the requisite foreign exchange. 

As against these strict multilateralists, 
others, apparently including Mr. Bevin, who, no 
less irrationally, put their faith in Imperial 
economic union and speak of Empire preference 
as if it were the Ark of the Covenant. Yet nothing 
is more plainly demonstrable than that the British 
Empire, however defined, is an impossible 
economic unit if the notion is that it should 
approach to being self-contained. It is fantastic 
to suppose that Great Britain’s full need for 
export markets can be met inside the Empire ; 
and it is still wilder fantasy to suggest that the 
Empire countries as a group can either abandon 
the protection of their own industries or market 
all their primary products under the Common- 
wealth flag. The Dominions and Colonies need, 
and will continue to need, many extensive markets 
outside the Empire ; and the whole world would 
be the loser, and their own economies utterly 
disrupted, were such markets to fail. Dominion 
statesmen know this perfectly well; and so do 
Indians and Burmese and Malayans. 

There is a great deal more to be said in favour 
of the third school of thought, which is attracted 
by the idea of creating in Europe an area of 
internal free trade wide enough to be comparable 
in production and consuming capacity with the 
United States and with the Soviet Union. The 
adherents of this point of view speak sometimes in 
terms of all Europe, even including the Soviet 
Union ; sometimes of all Europe except the 
Soviet Union; and sometimes of a not very 
exactly defined ‘“‘ Western Europe,” which in- 
cludes at any rate Western Germany. What is 
urged is that, if a complete Customs union and 
complete freedom of exchange could be estab- 
lished over a tolerably wide area in Europe, Great 
Britain could well afford to join such a group and 
could find within it the markets for enough 
exports to offset the deficiency in her present 
balance of trade. Such a group, it is further 
urged, could lower its costs of production enough 
to enable it to stand up on equal terms to the 
United States and the Soviet Union, could 
maintain an economy independent of dollar 
aid, and could form the basis for a valuable 
* balancing ” political alliance. 

With this view we have much sympathy 
provided that it is stated with proper regard to 
practical possibilities. In the first place, it is 
clearly futile to talk of any European union which 
is to include all Europe except the Soviet Union, 
and on this basis to suppose that the countries 
of Eastern Europe would act as suppliers within 
the group of foodstuffs in exchange for the manu- 
factures of the West. In every Eastern European 
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of common on which it is to 
imagine a “ ” USS.R. and a 
“ democratic” Britain agreeing. Accordingly, 
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cerned give up planning and resort to internal 
laissez-faire? Is it realised that the existing 
differences in productivity, in standards of living, 
in taxation policy, in social services and in a 
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substantial benefits from it. 
against working for a lower tariff system in 
Western Europe or against beginning at once to 
work out concerted plans of production and 
exchange designed to lower costs of specialised 
manufacture for an assured wider market; but 
it does mean that we must also: take such other 
measures as we can to cope with the difficulties of 
today and tomorrow. 

What we need, in relation to Empire countries, 
and to any others which are ready to treat with 
us, is to enter into reciprocal arrangements under 
which we buy in bulk the imports we require and 
they are able to send, and they agree to take 
payment, not necessarily in British goods, but 
either in British goods or in currencies which we 
are in a position to supply. We need this because 
we require the goods. The Dominions and the 
other countries likely to enter into such arrange- 
ments need our markets and guarantees of 
relatively stable prices for their primary products. 
On these lines, we can hope for results long before 
there can be any chance of getting a European 
economic union into effective operation. 

That, it may be answered, is all very well, but 
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to 
we can, even on terms which the Americans may 
regard as discriminative in terms of their capitalist 
code of commerce. 

But, if it is indispensable to take such immediate 
measures as we can to replace dollar supplies 
with supplies from other sources, it is no less 
to work for a long-run solution of the 
already outlined. A complete economic 
union including Western Europe, its colonial 
territories and the British Dominions, may be 
unattainable ; but the retention of some barriers 
between units of this far-flung group of countries 
is by no means incompatible with a high degree 
of. economic unification. It need not prevent, 
for example, agreements for international rationali- 
sation’ of the production of the various kinds of 
steel, or of motor cars, or of a great many other 
manufactured products, or of agricultural pro- 
duction, or of the tourist trade. There could be, 
in addition, a West European purchasing board or 
boards to make bulk purchase,agreements covering 
the whole area, There’ could be measures of 
common planning for the mutual exchange of 
products, designed to facilitate mass-production 
and specialisation by assuring wider markets. 
There could be common currency arrangements, 
including perhaps the reinstitution on a wider 
basis of the wartime dollar pool. It is a mistake 
to concentrate the main attention on a Customs 
union—that is to say, on the tariff aspect. This 
is no doubt important ; but it is only one factor 
i ituation which offers many possibilities 
of constructive international co-operation. The 
chances of advancing towards it depend on these 
other possibilities being seized first. 


CAN AUSTRIA EXIST ? 
(From A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT) 
Vienna, September. 
Tue old question whether Austria is lebensfahig is 
to-day more acute than ever. The Great Powers 
at Moscow guaranteed its freedom and independ- 
ence, and it has neither. On the Quadrupartite 
Commission, whose abortive debates have now 
ended in deadlock, they have each been accusing 
the others of infringing Austrian sovereignty. 
The Americans accuse the Russians of imter- 
ference in regard to the USIVA works (the 200 
former German firms in Eastern Austria, under 
the control of the Administration of Soviet 
Property). The Russians retaliate by saying 
that the terms of the Congress relief appropriation 
represent interference. There is substance if 
both charges, yet both policies are justified by 
the economic chaos of the country. For instance, 
in the Soviet-controlled works wage policy runs 
contrary to that of the Austrian government: 
workers get extra food, women get equal pay. 
But what other way is there of ensuring full 
production, with money nearly valueless and food 
and labour short? Austria is in a vicious circle. 
So long as its economy is chaotic, the Great 
Powers will have to imtervene ; so long as they 
intervene, the measures necessary for recovery 
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per cent. of relief supplies. Even with this 
— expenditure, amounting to some $100 
illion on food alone (for a non-agricultural 


would be more t. 
enough: the i death rate, though it has 
fallen from the terrible level of 1945, is still five 
times the pre-war rate. 

Much of the food shortage is due to bad 
organisation. Before 1938 Austria produced 
70-80 per cent. of its food, and the town popula- 
tion consumed at twice the present level. 
But Nazi policy built up Austrian industry and 
and let its agriculture go down; by 1945 bread 
grain production had fallen by 50 per cent., and 
the acreage by 30 per cent. With a proper 
production policy, it should have been possible 
by now to raise the arable area nearer the pre- 
war level. There is, of course, a shortage of equip- 
ment and livestock, but not on the scale which 
exists in other occupied countries; there are 
even more tractors than in 1939, and cattle have 
fallen off only by 20 per cent. Yet the official 
figures show that the 1947 bread grain acreage is 
only slightly higher than in 1945, a clear reflection 
of the lack of a proper price policy. At the same 
time, the machinery for the collection of agri- 
cultural produce is corrupt and inefficient. It 
is the responsibility of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
controlled by the People’s Party, while the 
Ministry of Food is Socialist; thus no single 
authority is responsible for bringing in 
supplies. This division of responsibility is 
unfortunately paralleled in other economic 
spheres, giving the People’s Party control of the 
key processes, and the Socialists the subsidiary 
branches—a capital-labour division within the 
Government which precludes any real policy of 
Socialist reconstruction. 

But the most serious factor preventing rational- 
isation of food supplies is the currency chaos, a 
peculiar mixture of inflation and deflation which 
combines the disadvantages of both. The 
volume of currency in circulation is still far too 
high in relation to wages and controlled prices. 
At the time of the currency conversion in 1945 
the blocking measures taken were insufficient to 
reduce the amount of currency in circulation 
(then about four times the pre-war amount), 





Even with better production and collection, 
however, Austria will still need to import food 


- to recover its pre-war consumption level. Before 


the war it took some 350,000 tons of bread grain 
and 400,000 tons of fodder per annum from the 
Danubian countries. The real hope of restoring 
lies in the resumption of trade rela- 
tions with East. The needs of Austria and the 
Danubian countries are now more complementary 
than ever. In the policy of planned industrial- 
isation on which t European countries 
have now. embarked, steel and machinery are 
the main bottlenecks, and it is precisely these 
things that Austrian industry is able to produce. 
During the war, enormous new industrial plant 
was installed by the Nazis, particularly in pig 
iron, aluminium, synthetic nitrates and oil (the 
last is under Soviet control). In iron and steel 
much of the new capacity may ultimately prove to 
be uneconomic, but with the present world steel 
shortage this question does not yet arise. In 
recent months there has been a marked recovery 
in iron and steel, mainly due to the British loan 
which is being spent on the purchase of Ruhr 
coal. Coal imports have been used to produce 
coke in the new coke oven batteries at Linz, 
and three blast furnaces are now in operation. 

The works at Linz and Donawitz are already 
producing for export, and strangely enough, by 
three-cornered East and West trade. Under one 
agreement, Poland is supplying Austria with 
some 60,000 tons of coal dust and slack, while 
Austria in return is delivering to Sweden pig 
iron and rolled steel. Under another, Austria is 
buying coke from Czechoslovakia in dollars 
obtained from Italy in return for the export of 
pig iron and ship plates. Thus the partial 
recovery of the iron and steel industry has opened 
the way for its further expansion, and by 1948 
it should be possible for crude steel and rolled 
steel to reach the pre-war level. But as yet there 
is virtually no trade with Austria’s former 
suppliers in the Danube basin. 

The hope of restoring Austria’s economic 
independence depends largely on whether steel 
exports can be used to buy food from Eastern 
Europe. At present the size of this year’s Danu- 
bian grain surplus is not known, but it is likely 
that Hungary, Rumania and Jugoslavia will 
export some grain this year. Czechoslovakia 
has had an wunexpectedly bad harvest, and 
needs grain imports of several hundred 
thousand tons: the 200,000 tons to be sup- 
plied by Russia, under the trade agreement 
now being negotiated, will probably not be 
sufficient, and as the industrial arsenal of the East- 
ern bloc Czechoslovakia will no doubt have first 
claim on Danubian supplies. Thus it is probable 
that Austria cannot import large supplies as yet. 
But unless a beginning is made in this direction 
it is difficult to see how the economy can begin to 
pay its way. Clearly neither Geneva multi- 
lateralism nor Eastern bilateralism alone can help 
Austria. It needs a mixture of both. If the pre- 
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sent division between East and West solidifies, all 
Central Europe will suffer, but Austria most of all, 
since it can exist, if at all, only as a connecting 
link. Unless it can trade with the East, the inde- 
dence so lightly guaranteed by the Great 
owers will remain a mockery. 
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THE PREGNANT ATOM 


F .icuts-or-rancy writers have teased us with 
the prospect of machines turning against their 
creators, with Frankenstein’s monster running 
amok and the Robots in revolt. Now that matter- 
of-fact physicist, Prof. J. D. Cockcroft, has been 
telling the matter-of-fact experts of the World 
Power Conference about an atomic “ breeder- 
pile,” suggestive of nubile neutrons and pro- 
creating protons. But it is more than sugges- 
tive; a breeder-pile is in fact an atomic-engine 
designed to give birth to generations of atomic- 
engines by parthenogenetic reproduction. Per- 
ps we can reassure ourselves that (as far as 
we can see) it will always involve a human 
accoucheur. Indeed, the only people who have 
been seriously perturbed, so far, by this dis- 
closure from the Director of Britain’s Atomic Re- 
search Station are the American Security authori- 
ties, who thought that they could keep the fecund 
“breeder” like Danaé in a brazen tower. 

_ The principle of the breeder-pile has been ob- 
vious to scientists from the moment that the 
Chicago pile first produced plutonium in Decem- 
ber, 1942. A pile is an atomic conversion plant 
in which billets of uranium metal are dispersed 
in a mass of graphite (familiar as the lead in 
pencils). Natural ‘uranium exists as twins— 
Uranium 235 and Uranium 238. 0.235 is the 
atom which, in splitting, releases not only energy 
but enough projectiles (i.e., neutrons) to split 
other similar atoms and so set up a self-sustain- 
ing chain-reaction. This, in its ultimate expres- 
sion, is the bomb-explosion which destroyed 
Hiroshima. But a uranium bomb has to consist 
of pure U.235, divorced from U.238, with which 
it is associated in primary uranium in propor- 
tions of one part in 140. The atom of U.238 does 
not chain-react; but, if it absorbs a_ neutron, it 
is transmuted into an element which does not 
exist in nature, namely, neptunium. That, in 
turn, “degenerates” spontaneously into a second 
man-made element, plutonium, which (like U.235) 
is a chain-reactor and was the charge in the Naga- 
saki bomb. “Man-made” means the pile, the 
trick of which is to arrange that the spare neu- 
trons from the U.235 are conveniently absorbed 
by the U.238. The pile, therefore, is a device 
for converting natural uranium into “ unnatural” 
plutonium. It is a process of minute and con- 
trolled explosions generating intense heat, which 
is the form which atomic energy will take for 
industrial use (i.e., it is a furnace which will 
super-heat steam or gases to drive electric 
generators). 

Even Security cannot hide what is thus obvious 
—that U.235, in its self-destroying act of pro- 
creation, “fertilises” U.235 and breeds plu- 
tonium, which “fertilises” more U.235 to breed 
more plutonium. If it is a bomb which is wanted, 
the plutonium thus generated is extracted and 
turned to military use. Or it can be extracted 
and used to enrich other piles for industrial use. 
Either way, it has to be removed periodically 
before the concentration in the pile assumes 
dangerous proportions. So breeding, in the sense 
of using one atomic-pile to beget other atomic- 
piles, has been inherent in the process from the 
start. What Cockcroft did at the Hague Con- 
ference was to describe intensive atomic “ stud- 
farming” by a new advanced method, about 
which the authorities have been “cagey.” De- 
scribing how the atomic-pile, or nuclear reactor, 
would eventually be adapted to industrial use 
(and he foresaw power-production plants within 
three to five years), he estimated that, when 
materials could be improved to stand the potential 
temperatures, uranium-into-plutonium piles 
would have a thermo-dynamic efficiency of 25 to 
30 per cent. On this basis, 1,000 tons of uranium 
(the total pre-war world production) would pro- 
vide all the electric units at present generated in 
the United Kingdom by coal and hydro-electricity. 

Next, Cockcroft went on to show how, by the 
breeder-principle, total world energy require- 
ments could be met by only 170 tons of atomic 














What would not Mr. Shinwell give to be the 
godfather to a breeder-pile? Unfortunately for 


our comfort this winter, atomic-parthenogenesis, 
on this scale, does not figure in the Marshall 
Plan; and, even if the governments allowed the 
scientists to stop fiddling with the bomb, and 
give their undivided attention to making prac- 
tical what is practicable, it is still many years 
off. But the atom is pregnant with possibilities. 
RitcHte CALDER 


SMUGGLING 


I -vE been trying to find out why people smuggle 
—ordinary people who hold themselves aloof 
from simple larceny. This would be interesting 
at any time; but just now, whén the nation’s 
economy is understood to be tottering to a crash 
that may engulf us all, and so many people who 
could get abroad during the summer have been 
helping to push it over, it is quite fascinating. 

First, the Customs preventive officer is the In- 
land Revenue Department, and the Inland 
Revenue Department is the Government, and 
everyone cheats the Government if hecan. Under 
this category there are sub-divisions. Some 
people cheat the Government because they are 
convinced it will always cheat them if it can, 
some because it’s a Socialist Government and the 
sooner it collapses the better, some because they 
have a genuine, Tolstoyan conviction that all 
coercive government is immoral, and some (these 
are the majority, a vast force of blinkered indi- 
vidualists) because the Government is too big an 
animal to feel the pain, like an elephant attacked 
with drawing-pins. These, too, are the people, 
the individualists to whom honesty is the small 
change of commerce among gentlemen, who 
match their wits against ticket collectors at rail- 
way barriers and hold up more important pro- 
ceedings in the magistrates’ courts while they ex- 
plain why their cases are different. 

Secondly, the Customs officers are boors and 
outwitting them is a point of honour. This is 
contested hotly by many people, who find them 
charming, and warmly by others who say they 
are at least friendly. One of my informants 
quoted cases in which quite innocent people, 
genuinely unsmuggling, have truthfully an- 
nounced that they had nothing to declare and 
then had their open suitcases turned sceptically 
upside-down on the counter and missed the boat 
train. Inferentially, if you smuggle, this doesn’t 
happen, because you always declare something 
and impose no strain on the officers’ credulity. 

Thirdly, import tariffs are all wrong; smugg- 
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acquired by larceny, false pretences, embezzle- 

ment, or fraudulent bankruptcy. Cynical as it 

ey eee, Oe ae 
stirred by crimes that are fairly easy of 

than by those that almost anyone could safely 

commit: impudent defiance of a law that nearly 

everyone obeys is, we find, the unforgivable, and 

an example must be made. In the absence of 

this universal disapproval and in view of its 

usurpation by mass naughtiness, the penalties for 

smuggling are tremendous. The fine is worked 

out by taking the current market price of the 

goods in England, plus the Customs duty on 

them, the purchase tax, and then multiply- 

by three. This often amounts to many thou- 

sands of pounds; but if it comes to less than 

a hundred, the Customs people can claim that 

the fine be made up to that And in 

addition (not instead) the offender can be sent 

to prison for two years—even by a magistrate. 

The smuggled goods are forfeited to the Crown, 

and at the moment the Customs warehouses are 

bulging with them. 


Severe penalties, of course, have never yet 
stopped the’ crimes at which they were directed; 
indeed, you could almost conclude, from the his- 
tory of penology, that they have had the opposite 
effect and that you have discovered one of the 
most inexplicable paradoxes in human behaviour. 


is one, an executive body like the Customs is em- 
powered by statute to remit or reduce the penalty 
after the court case is over—which causes the 
utmost indignation among magistrates. And you 
would not be any nearer an understanding of 
the. high incidence of smuggling among the 
righteous, because tremendous fines (which are 
not being remitted) are now reported in the press 
every day and yet nearly everyone smuggles. 

Essentially, the “ respectable ” smuggler relishes 
his own artfulness and derring-do, and the high 
percentage of successes fosters the illusion that 
he possesses these qualities in a measure he never 
before suspected. It is chastening to talk to a 
Customs preventive officer privately about it. 
Over two-thirds of the respectable smugglers, it 
appears, are women; and some of their subter- 
fuges are so transparent and ingenuous that most 
Customs officers observe them with a weary smile 
—the false-bottomed bag, the nylons in the toes 
of shoes and the tops of stockings and the shoulder 
pads of coats, the palpably new labels stitched 
into furs, the leather corners on suitcases show- 
ing the false stitching, the Swiss watches in belts 
with many pockets, the coat collars rubbed ‘with 
soap to make them look worn, the unbroken pro- 
cession of smart new shoes coming down the 
gangways. The officers must find it difficult not 
to laugh aloud when they see a lady wearing two 
pairs of nylons with the seams not coinciding 
down the guilty calf, or hear for the thousandth 
time the explanation “ someone asked me to bring 
this suitcase home for him—I’d no idea what was 
in it.” 

Organised, large-scale smuggling has reached 
unprecedented heights and inspired feats of in- 
genuity that make individual Customs-dodgers 
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and organisation, and it goes on because, as a rule, 
the people caught and fined are only the smaller 
fry who, coming into the tail end of the operation 
as distributors, run the greatest risk for the 
smallest gain. 

When these are caught it is, as often as not, 
because they fall victim to the powers of the police 
to “stop, search, and detain” anyone they suspect 
to be conveying property which has been stolen 
“or otherwise unlawfully obtained”; a suitcase 
full of cigarettes is an affront to the most 
policeman. Sometimes an unusual dis- 
play of Swiss watches in a shop-window will lead 
to meddlesome inquiries by police or Customs 
officers; and the prosecution that ensues concerns 
itself with evasion of tax as well as the 
possession of smuggled goods. But the real 
organisers have got their money and are already 
at work on their next transaction. 

No great difficulty confronts the preventive 
Officers at the passenger disembarkation ports. 
Private smuggling could be almost stamped out 
there if they searched every bag and (as they 
have the power to do) every passenger, believing 
no one, obliging no one and adding hours to the 
length of a journey. They haven't the staff to 
clear a boat-load of passengers in half an hour, 
but they could do it in, say, twelve hours; and 
in these days, with executive power so firmly and 
unchallengeably in the saddle, they could start 
doing it tomorrow without further mandate or 
public means of redress. The trouble about the 
smuggling laws, however, is not merely that they 
are out of sympathy with majority opinion, like 
Income Tax and the Street Betting Act and Sun- 
day Observance; most citizens, indeed, think they 
are good for other citizens. Their weakness lies 
in the failure of contemporary citizens to achieve 
an integration, a common identity—if you like, 
an enlightened patriotism. Identity lies instead 
in wrong-doing because it is not seen to be wrong; 
and while the reports of smuggling and currency 
cases can draw as copiously on Burke’s Peerage 
as on the Telephone Directory for their dramatis 
personne, the hounding of smugglers is like dog 
eating dog. But there, it is priggish and lonely 
to pontificate about this. I set out to discover 
why good citizens smuggle at a time when it 
amounts almost to high treason. My only quali- 
fication for the job was that, personally, I haven't 
been abroad for ten years. C. H. Roipx 
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The Arts and 


Entertainment 


THE VIENNA OPERA 


So many odd things have been seen and heard this 
past year in the opera houses of London that there is a 

natural tendency to consider our charming Viennese 
pevenepepnas Pada In point of fact, like most 
opera companies, they vary widely in talent and skill ; 
where they score (over the Italians no less than our- 


They really understand, and make the audience feel, 
that different. composers inhabit different worlds of 
sensation and emotion: their Cosi fan tutte has the 
Mozartian balance of elegance, tenderness and irony ; 
their Fidelio the passionate humanity of Beethoven ; 
their Salome the nervous sensuality of Strauss. This 
unfailing sense of what is in keeping shows as clearly 
in the dramatic -as in the musical side of their work. 
I notice some comments on the “ static” nature of 
their productions and the stillness maintained during 
arias and contemplative ensembles, as though this were 
an eccentricity which needed explaining away. Good 
heavens, it is we, and not they, who are the eccentrics, 
often cheerfully entrusting our opera productions to 
ballet-minded amateurs, whose inexperience leads 
them to search the score for twiddly bits which can be 
ingeniously “translated” into stage gesture and 
movement, and to avoid repose like the very devil. 
The Viennese, lively as crickets whenever liveliness is 
wanted, know also how to produce that absolute hush 
on both sides of the footlights in which alone the 
purely lyrical moments can make their full effect. 
The treatment of Mozart’s dry recitatives is also 
designed to avoid meaningless clatter and bustle ; 
Josef Krips accompanies it with many pleasant flashes 
of wit, and achieves remarkably smooth transitions 
into and out of the musical numbers. The general 
impression of rapidity and ease is furthered by the use 
of permanent sets for Don Giovanni and Cosi fan tutte, 
though neither of these operas is really suited to such 
treatment. For Don Giovanni Robert Kautsky 
designed a nobly proportioned facade something in the 
style of the Palladian theatre at Vicenza, which did 
well for everything except the rustic bols of 
Masetto and Zerlina; on the other hand his severely 
black-and-white construction for Cosi fan tutte not 
only tired the eye, but was wildly off the mark for the 
most voluptuously pretty of operas. Nevertheless this 
was much the more successful of the company’s first 
two Mozartian productiors.; in fact, it was in its 

























small way one of the most delicious realisations of an 
artificial masterpiece that could be imagimed. The 
balance on the stage, and between stage and orchestra, 
was that of fine chamber-music ; the ensembles (and 
it is.largely an opera of ensermbles) sounded wonder- 
fully harmonious. Erich Kunz and Paul Schdffler 
gave memorable performances as Guglielmo and 
Don Alfonso respectively, and soft singing of exquisite 
sweetness came from Irmgard Seefried as Fiordiligi. 
True, she doesn’t as yet carry the guns for such things 
as the big aria in the first act, but her small salvos 
‘were so accurately delivered that the audience 
capitulated at once. An artist ! 

The ensemble in Don Giovanni was less remarkable, 
and in any event this is an opera in which ensemble 
is not enough, its curiously mixed style demanding 
periodic outbursts in the grand manner. These were 
not forthcoming ; the performance had many attrac- 
tive features, notably the playing of the orchestra, but 
it hardly revealed the stature and variety of the work. 
The three ladies, each of them an unusually desirable 
addition to Leporello’s catalogue, were by no means 
well matched in vocal talent. Maria Cebotari was 
quite unequal to the part of Donna Anna, and a little 
imp of shrillness is apt to get into the otherwise highly 
accomplished and musical singing of Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf (her Marcelline in Fidelio was better in 
this respect than her Donna Elvira), so that the only 
really pure soprano tones came from Hilde Gueden’s 
Zerlina. The Don Ottavio (Anton Dermota) had 
pretty moments but often lost both pitch and quality, 

aul Schéffler’s voice lacks the seductive inflec- 
tions demanded by Don Giovanni’s music ; our old 
Wagnerian friend Ludwig Weber was magnificently 
resonant both as the Commendatore and as Rocco in 
Fidelio. 

The sublime, faulty opera in which Beethoven 
embodied his personal and political aspirations 
received a performance which was also sublime in 
spite of its faults. Some of these were the hazards 
of a first-night performance troubled by a last-minute 
change in the cast; but Hilde Konetzni’s clumsy 
singing of her big scene cannot be so simply accounted 
for. And yet there was an intensity and passion about 
this Leonora which made it possible, for long stretches, 
to ignore her vocal failings ; and Julius Patzak, who 
is remembered as an elegant Mozart tenor at Munich 
in the twenties, delivered the recitative and aria 
which begins the second act in a style which convinced 
us (notwithstanding his subsequent slip in the allegro) 
that he is a great Florestan. The Prisoners’ Chorus 
was more moving than ever now that it has become so 
painfully topical : there can be few European countries 
in which it does not suggest grim memories and 
apprehensions. Under Clemens Krauss, the Vienna 
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Philharmonic played the wonderful score like men who 
have known every note of it since childhood. 

Salome, in spite of its orchestral glitter, its 
mastery of the stage and its occasional flashes of true 
musical invention, is apt to make a total effect which 
is either absurd or repulsive, according to the 
quality of the performance. The present revival is 
anything but absurd: consummately played, sung and 
acted, it recalls the performances of Electra under 
Beecham a few years before the war. . Clemens 
Krauss is always at his best in the Strauss scores, 
and the richness and delicacy of the orchestral 
playing were memorable. The whole cast was fine, 
but Mme. Ljuba Welitsch’s Salome was something 
quite unusual in the clarity, variety of colour and 
beautiful diction of her singing, the subtlety of her 
phrasing and the nervous intensity of her movements 
and gestures. So far as can be judged from a 
broadcast, her Donna Anna is also admirable, and I 
hope we may have the opportunity of hearing her 
in many other roles, both with and without the 
remainder of the company. She is a star, and I am 
old-fashioned enough to believe that opera needs 
stars as well as good ensemble. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR. 


THE MOVIES 

“ Les Portes de la Nuit,” at the Rialto 
“ Sortileges,” at the Curzon 
“ Deception,” at Warner’s 

Last week reminded us, as painfully as could be, 
that we should never see Le Jour se Léve again; this 
week, we are rewarded with a new film by M. Marcel 
Carné—the long-attended Les Portes de la Nuit. It 
was made in 1946, a couple of years after Les Enfants 
du Paradis, and once more the inspiration is Paris, 
its streets and intermingled lives. Time of wry re- 
joicing, of hardship, of delayed tragedies: a night in 
the year after liberation. The Métre pours out its 
released humanity; a resister coming back collides 
with the friend whose death he has just announced; 
there are arguments on stairs about collaboration, the 
barricades; children have learnt a new secret life of 
conclaves and pilfering; the rich and the poor rub 
shoulders in black-market cafés; a boy smiles at a 
girl through a railing; the big shiny car darting 
through wretched neighbourhoods fails to insulate its 
owners from unhappiness; new relationships are 
springing up, old scores have to be paid off; night 
thins away the crowd and switches off the bedroom 
lights, leaving the homeless, the uprooted, the 
doomed, and the heedlessly in love to haunt the 
streets. We speak of city life as though in some way 
it obscured essential things, forgetting or never having 
known its nightly aspect. 
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tiny, in fact, is far more powerfully figured in 
accidental meetings in cafés, the shriek of oncoming 
trains, the pale pools of light along midnight streets. 
Does the film, then, fail? Perhaps. But failure at 
such a level can make the success even of as good a 
piece as Odd Man Out, with its not dissimilar aims, 
seem inferior. Agostini’s photography and Trauner’s 
sets have been well matched by the music of Joseph 
Kosma, and the acting of a large cast headed by Pierre 
Brasseur, Yves Montand, Nathalie Nattier, Serge Reg- 
giani, and Saturnin Fabre is admirable 


remote mountain village practises sorcery and can 
sling a wicked stone. Woe to any traveller who passes 
that way! The bellman will have him! . There, 
plunging through the snow, goes a riderless black 
horse ! At moments this horse may come to haunt 
us like an old ballad refrain, but meanwhile a more 
turgid drama of spells and loves is being worked out. 
The devilishness of the bellman’s hut so affects the 
camera that it can’t keep upright, leaning this way 
and that. Oh wizardry! In the end there’s a grand 
fire, half a hanging, a final stone from the sling, a 
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gruffs and 

Wuiam Warresarr the Proposals has been realised. The 
lack of criticism is deeply disturbing. It suggests 
RADIO NOTES that even at this late stage the people of this country 
A. year ago, on September 28th, the Third Pro- podbcocry-mig wekageng ered geerranata 

gramme was first broadcast. The anniversary is to 19 knowledge of the issues involved. 
be marked by a concert of English music; suitably,  1¢ they had, they would not applaud increased 
for music is the ar: in which this programme has subsidies to the farmer without first inquiring why 
reached the highest level of achievement. And they are necessary; for is it not a reflection on the 
English music of the present and future owes the cfficiency of any industry that it needs direct financial 
Third Programme a particular debt ; its series of works inducement to carry on? That subsidies effected a 
by contemporary British composers has given am general. increase of production during the war will 


Arnhem; Edmund Rubbra talked on composers’ wartime conditions, nuw unhappily perpetuated, it, 


problems; sonatas by both these composers were arises in two main ways. 
reproduced ; and Benjamin Britten played his arrange- —_ jt arises firstly from a system under which it is a 
ments of old songs. From what the “ Third” givesus, good commercial proposition for any business man 
and from what I have heard of British audiences from possessed of sufficient capital to take over large areas 
Naples to Edinburgh during the past four or five of land and force from the soil quantities of fertility- 
years, I get the feeling that we are becoming a musical reducing crops which he can sell at great profit 
. | n : ; i regard to quality, and continue to do so until 
can be proud of their part in making this a possibility. the fertility of the land is exhausted. He is not 
To be reminded of Max twice in one week is a financially interested in the fertility of his land, 
great pleasure ; an appreciation by Harold Nicolson knowing that it will last him long enough to provide 
of Zuleika Dobson was on a level with its subject and him with substantial profits on the venture. 
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is hampered more than cither of the others by the ledge, and a genuine devotion to the conservation of 
inflexibility of the “‘ educated” English accent. the fertility of the soil. For the past hundred years 
After hearing Cliff Gordon being wret the best of the country’s manpower has gone to feed 


unhappy with a piano, in an “ interlude of humour,” | the machines. Those left on the land tended to be 
the complaint that there is no humour in the Third either the dullards, or those unadaptable to changing 














cursory approach to the precipice, and then the happy Programme has to be dropped ; but we can still do conditions. A few remained through a genuine 
lovers walk away hand in hand over the snows. The with more. Tom WINTRINGHAM devotion to the land, but the overall standard was 
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the present system of commercial corruption on the 
thing more radical is needed before the type of recruit 
which the industry needs can be induced to leave the 
town. Induced is perhaps hardly the word. There 
are thousands of our young men sick at heart from 
the frustrations of the industrial life who would turn 
to the land were there any chance of finding openings 
adequate to their ability. An 
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the subsidies, which could never form the basis of 
a long-term. plan, and concentrate more on the other 
remedics. We need a great expansion of agricultural 


out the latter. Power of direction must not be shirked 
but will need to be wisely used. Perhaps the*test of 
success should be whether the advisory body can 
support itself by its usefulness to the farming com- 
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Dr. Joad is annoyed with farmers because they do 
not explain technicalities in simple language, and he 
sees some deep motive in this. It happens in every 
trade. Garage hands and philosophers are probably 
a great deal worse than farmers. And why should 
he expect them to explain terms, which to them are 
everyday language, to someone who simply does not 
take in what he is told, and in any case does not 
remember ? 

His censure of farm workers for not earnestly 


THE POLICE AND THE FASCISTS 
Sir,—It is with great satisfaction that this Divisional 


however, feel that there is still much scope for the 
further enforcement of the law with a view to frustrating 
Fascist doctrine. In 


the police to wait upon the actual commission of an 
offence under S.5 of the Public Order Act, 1936, 
before taking action, as the following facts show. 


quence of it ” is an Unlawful Assembly, according to 
Mr. Justice Charles in R. v. Graham & Burns. 

On six successive Sundays breaches of the peace 
have occurred at or after the Fascist meetings in 
Ridley Road, Dalston. In Duncan v. Jones the then 
Lord Chief Justice Hewart said : 

“It is the duty of a police officer to prevent appre- 
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It must have become clear to all reasonable men 
after the first of these meetings that further breaches 
of the peace would ensue from them, and the police 
could and should have prevented their recurrence by 
prohibiting these Fascist meetings in that district 
thenceforth. 

2. In Dalston a Fascist speaker drank a toast to the 
crowd from a glass marked “ P. J.” 

The consequence of this conduct was a breach of 
the peace and eight men were charged. 

It is laid down in Wise v. Dunning that the law 
regards “a breach of the peace as the natural conse- 
quence of insulting language ” and conduct. 

It is therefore the duty of the police to prevent all 
Fascist meetings in predominantly Jewish areas, 
where conduct of this sort will inevitably lead to a 
breach of the peace. (Indeed, the North London 
Stipendiary Magistrate said that the police should 
have brought the organisers of the meeting, mentioned 
above, before him.) 

Should the police not forestall further meetings of 
this sort, then it will be for the local residents to see 
that the Articles of the Peace are exhibited to thé 
Fascist leaders (at Quarter Sessions), and that they 
are bound over to keep the peace. 

3. In areas of London and the country where, 
because of the absence of Jewish and “ coloured ” 
elements, abusive Fascist street-meetings may not be 
per se Unlawful Assemblies, the police have no 
business to prevent the public from putting questions 
to Fascist speakers. If breaches of the peace are 
feared, then the meeting should be closed; if there 
is no fear, then there should be no police interference 
(of the type that Mr. Ede admitted did occur in 
Hogarth Road in this Divisional Area). 

In view of the above facts it seems to this Party 
that there is somewhere a misinterpretation of police 
powers and duties in connection with Fascist meetings, 
and that the police, presumably acting upon their 
instructions, are not adequately fulfilling their function 
of upholding the peace and security of the realm. 

PecGy CRANE, Chairman 
HENRY Bupp, Secretary 
South Kensington Labour Party 
41 Redcliffe Square, 
S.W.10. 


Sir,—It is surely incumbent upon those who, like 
Mr. Jager, call for the suppression of Fascist activity, 
to tell us how it is to be done. Do they propose to 
reintroduce the principle of 18B (disturbing enough 
even in time of war), and if so what is to be the yard- 
stick to replace that of endangering the war effort ? 

If, on the other hand, we are to have a statute, it 
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would urge this Fascist-Communist principle 
his fellow legislators if he fully considered its implica- 
tions. Then what is there left to put in the statute ? 
The law as it stands (I do not say it is being fully 
enforced) is equipped to deal with any breach of the 
peace or threat of such, as with any attempt to over- 
throw lawful authority. By all means let us combat 
Fascist ideas, but it is neither desirable nor practicable 
to combat ideas of any sort with policemen and prisons. 
Sanderstead, Surrey. James PICKLES 


HOLIDAYS ABROAD 

Str,—In your issue of September 6th you refer 
to the cutting off of holidays abroad as a thing to be 
deplored, and insofar as those holidays have given 
a short release from strain, everybody must agree. 
Yet they have had their shadow side, which has been 
brought home with great force to those of us who have 
to live our lives outside of 

The holiday-maker héte in Switzerland, fog instance, 
has seen Switzerland through holiday eyes, in the 
brightest season, and in the framework of the most 
efficient tourist industry in the world. He has, 
unfortunately, jumped to the conclusion that he has 
participated for a moment in Swiss life. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. He has not. 

The results of this error have been twofold. The 
contrast between holiday and workaday world has led 
to vociferous complaints about everything in England, 
and I actually know Swiss people who used to love and 
trust the English tradition who have begun to doubt 
whether England will ever recover. If England’s 
name is to be restored to honour among the nations, 
this is hardly the way to set about it. 

Still worse, these holidays, instead of being a refresh- 
ment sending the holiday-makers back to the grim 
tasks of home with renewed vigour, have in many 
cases implanted in them a nagging and durable 
discontent. As one correspondent who had spent his 
holidays in Switzerland wrote to me—‘‘ Why should 
we be kept in this country (i.e. England) where there 
is nothing to look forward to ?” 

One glimpse of the reality of Swiss life would work 
wonders. This “ earthly paradise ” is only kept going 
by a relentless toil such as England never knew until 
the last war. Add to that the struggle with rocketing 
food and clothing prices, the pall of cloud which hangs 
over the bigger Svis towns during the winter, the 
annual electricity crisis at winter’s freezing end, tte 
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at the door was answered by Miss Jenny Lee in 
person, who was discovered to be living there 

her husband. The story went on to say that 
were, of course, secretaries and suchlike about the 
place to give some colour to the idea that it was used 
as an office, but in actual fact the Minister and his 


have improved the story is that Miss Lee was washing 
up the breakfast crockery in the mink coat of which 
she deprived the film star ! 

It would be interesting to follow this story further. 


. Perhaps some of your readers can do so? Does it 


ever get any nearer an origin than fourth-hand ? 
53, Albany Street, Cepric WALLIS 
Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 


SOVIET LITERATURE 

Sir,—In saying that the Church “ encouraged the 
development successively of Romanesque and Gothic,” 
Mr. Mortimer conveys a false impression. The 
Church did not in this connection act as a patron 
encouraging new ideas. Romanesque and Gothic 
grew out of the practical and ritual demands of the 
Church—increased size, fireproof roofs, greater 
number of altars, etc. The master masons in trying 


to carry out these demands developed Gothic archi- 


tecture. 
I still submit that it is possible for artists to be 
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. that authority possesses a 





subject to a rigid authority, restricting even the liberty 


» to experiment in form in the case of the visual arts 


(for example, the Byzantine mosaicists preserved a 
living art for seven centuries), provided always that 
particular quality. This I 
suppose to be the ability to reconcile the artist and 
his fellow-men both to their total environment (the 
universe) and to one another. It was the virtue of 
Christianity that it could do this as long as its dogmas 
were as credible as any other beliefs of the time. 
Communism, on the other hand, cannot do this, nor 
can any other contemporary system. : 
Lamorna, Cornwall. JOHN ARMSTRONG 


SKIRTS 

Smr,—Critic, by inference, must have been one of 
those bold men who defied fashion and wore trousers 
without turn-ups in obedience to the Board of Trade. 
He may even have campaigned in favour of wooden- 
soled shoes for men: I was not always able to get 
THe New STATESMAN AND NATION during the war 
so perhaps I missed his efforts. Nevertheless, it 
may be a relief to him to know that there is a case 
to be made for longer skirts both for comfort.and for 
economy. 

A long skirt is much warmer than a short one. It 
is much less embarrassing to the wearer in a high wind 
(or a Tube station corridor), and one does not have 
to think about it all the time when sitting down. 
No one, after all, has suggested a floor-length skirt, 
and for heavy work and active sports we shall continue 
to wear slacks and shorts. 

A long skirt can be much narrower than a short 
one (see remarks above re sitting down), and is much 
more economical with stockings. Stockings usually 
run at the knee, and if knees are not visible a much 
more heavily darned stocking can be worn. 

As for men finding short skirts more comely, unless 
their sole criterion is the amount of leg revealed, it 
seems quite incredible. No one with a sense of 
line could find a dress cut short at the knee anything 
but hideous. The ballet has taught most of us the 
aesthetic advantages of a longer skirt. re 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 
n his article on Soviet literature two weeks 


gutter, is the scum who is unworthy to live in 
he new society. Babichev heroically roars ; 
Kavelerov, the crawling and ing little egoi 
whines and spies on him. We are looking at the 
conflict of the new and the old but in grotesque 
i At first Babichev is worshipped 
by Kavelerov ; then the latter begins to sneer at 
his rescuer and i is made to appear as 
a simple, vulgar Neanderthaler. a 
delicious moment when the innocent Babichev 
ooks up from writing his absurd, high- 
directives and inquires, without warning, 

s this Jocasta?” Scorning the world of the 
emotions he has become uncomfortably aware of, 
the first, bewildering twitchings of the Oedipus 
omplex. Why has he rescued the worthless 
Kavelerov ? Why has he adopted the delightful 
young football star, Voledya? Why is he so 
oncerned that tang Bsn marry his niece ? 
Kavelerov watches ichev’s troubles with 


“ 


: 





* Envy. By Y. Olesha. Translated by P. Ross. 


THE UNKNOWN ARTIST. By V. Kaverin. Trans- 
lated by P. Ross. Westhouse. 9s. 6d. 


Jupas Iscariot. Leonid Andreyev. Trans- 
lated by Walter i Westhouse. 9s. 6d. 

THe Weit or Days. Ivan Bunin. Trans- 
lated t7 Hamish Miles and Gleb Struve. 
John Pe Rerng 9s. 
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been brought from time to time in every country 
against all of them from Cervantes to Gogol and 


revolutionaries and they were delighted ; 
presently the opposite notion occurred to them. 
There was Ivan’s nasty remark about the per- 
secution mania of Party members, their chronic 


and their unembarrassed eye for physical life, 
with many of the theatrical devices of. fantasy 
and the daring of a poet. The nightmares and 
daydreams, the imaginary conversations, and 
soliloquies of Kavelerov as he writhes and prays 
and plots, are rendered lyrically and direct, 
without woolly explanation. Expressionism ? 
Yes, there is more than a touch of that; but 
Envy is free of the marionette quality, the preach- 
ing sentimentalities of that over-emphatic German 
invention. Olesha’s observation is close to the 
skin of life. Hetzke, the recklessly individualist 
German footballer plays for himself like a 
bourgeois—strange reading for Englishmen 
brought up on the team spirit—not for his side 
or his country. 
He scores a goal and 
. . . looking down at his flashing toes, tripped 
daintily back to the centre of the field. 
Hetzke is watched with adoring terror and 
ion by the crowd. He is more than a 
footballer. He is the dreaded, the half-worshipped 
West itself. But if this is the most strangely 
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reported football match in fiction, it catches 
common feeling with exhilaration : 

Whenever gained possession of the ball, 
‘alya, sitting up in the hei » screamed as though 
ST EAE ey ence cunding with che opaed Cf 
our with the speed 
his attack and took a shot at goal. Valya pressed 
closer to he’ neighbour grasping both his hands 
hers with but one thought in mind—to hide 
the catastrophe—but out of the 
corners of her averted eyes she continued t) watch 
movement of the swarthy—smoke-blackened 
after passing through fire—Hetzke. 


‘That last sentence has clearly been too much 
for the translator. There is, indeed, a certain 
Strain in Olesha’s pictorial language and his 
short sentences ; and the English of this particular 
translation by P. Ross is frequently unhzopy ; 
but when I read of someone whose cheeks are 
“ like a pair of knees,” I respond at once to a 
talent for the grotesque as I also respond to the 
“ sin ” of formalism which was Olesha’s when he 
wrote : 


Suppose I were lucky enough to come across 
the ideally frivolous man, I would likewise say to 
him: ‘ Step forward and show us the quintessence 
of frivolity so that the audience may applaud it.’ 


Politically directed literature is sterile because 
committees never see how fertilising aesthetic 
“sin ” can be. Olesha wrote a readable socially- 
conscious novel precisely because of this cross- 
breeding. The debased imitations of Tolstoy and 
others into which Soviet literature has since 
fallen have never been impregnated. 

Among other things Olesha raises the question 
of the position of the artist in the totalitarian 
state. The demand for freedom was made more 
boldly in Kaverin’s The Unknown Artist,* pub- 
lished in the same volume as Envy. Kaverin is a 
far less liquid and volatile writer, and although 
his matter does not date his elaborate modern- 
istic manner does. As Mr. Gleb Struve points 
out in a valuable introduction to both books, the 
irony is that it was Kaverin later on who com- 
promised and submitted. A writer may thrive 
on the preaching of revolution but he is its natural 
victim. The pessimistic dictum, “All art is 
propaganda,” dissolves into the blank command : 
“Only our propaganda is art.” And _ political 
criticism, once so stimulating, easily degenerates 
into the prosecutor’s casuistry. Caught in that 
net the writer wakes up too late to rediscover 
the fundamental hostility between the wintry 
political will and the creative imagination. They 
inhabit different climates. 

Two pre-revolutionary books have also been 
reissued. First Bunin’s The Well of Days,* a 
gracious evocation of the life of the impoverished 
nobility which is outmatched by its richer pre- 
decessors in the genre. The great Russian 
impulse had gone by Bunin’s time. It was pretty 
well dead by the time of Andreyev, but Judas 
Iscariot* and Phantoms are worth reading. 
Andreyev was a thin, tired scratchy writer who, 
too often, made hysterical and intoxicated attempts 
upon subjects that were beyond him. udas 
Iscariot however succeeds even if it does not do 
what it pretends. It is, in a sense, an earlier 
and more solemn statement of the Babichev- 
Kavelerov theme: the ambivalent attitude of 
the ordinary man to his hero. How many times 
this theme occurs in Russian literature where the 
character of the liar, the hypocrite and traitor has 
been portrayed in the largest terms, above all, 
of course, in The Golovlyou Family, Andreyev 
like all his race excelled in catching the detail of 
physical life. In the torture scene where Jesus 
is flung to the ground by the soldiers, the be- 
ginnings of hysteria are described : 


Loud guffaws resounded and Judas also smiled— 
as though with iron fingers someone’s strong hand 
had torn his lips apart. So were Judas’s lips de- 
ceived. 

Wonderful observation, but already the 
theatrical note which followed the golden age of 
Russian writing is there, as it is in Olesha. 


V. S. PRITCHETT 
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Lloyd George. By A. J. SYLVESTER. 

Cassell. 18s. 
If you wanted to see Lloyd George 

years you arranged it through Mr. Sylvester, his 
efficient but harassed political secretary. Now that 
I have read Mr. po sr diy own gy 
George, I understand why he was harassed. 
is the explosion of innumerable prin 
exasperations: exasperations with the 
George who told Mr. Sylvester at short 
to prepare a trip to the Continent for a 
party, and then changed the route almost 
day, so that Mr. Sylvester spent most of 
holiday on the telephone —— to one 
and trying to cajole another ; the Lloyd 
who according to his own admission 
“spoilt” that he could not undress or dress 
himself without assistance, could not find any- 
thing he wanted, could not obey a summons to 
see the Prime Minister without changing into a 
new suit at the last minute, arriving hot and angry 


ageget 
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10 Downing Street. 
are given a picture of a vain and hesitating Lloyd 
George unable apparently to decide what role, if 
any, to play in the last war. It is clear that Mr. 
Sylvester was profoundly shocked; he could 
never forget the contrast between this Lloyd 
George and the great man he first watched in 
action from his vantage post as confidential 
shorthand writer to Lord Hankey during the first 
world war and whom he later accompanied to 
the conferences at Cannes and Genoa and during 
his triumphal reception in America and Canada. 
He recalls, on the authority of notes taken at 
the time, various attempts made sometimes 
indirectly and sometimes personally by Mr. 
Churchill himself to persuade Lloyd George to 
join the Cabinet. 

Why were they all unsuccessful ? Mr. Sylvester 
explains that Lloyd George was obsessed by the 
habit of political manoeuvring, that it was always 
** tactics,” waiting for the right moment—until 
the moment had passed. That, I think, is only 
part of the explanation. Lloyd George’s hesita- 
tions were in part personal and in part political. 
He was jealous of Winston and could not make 
up his mind to play second fiddle to him. On 
more than one occasion he said to me: “ Winston 
has always loved war. Now he’s got his war and 
won’t let it go. Yet he'll have to make peace 
some time.” This opinion was before Hitler’s 
invasion of Russia made victory a plausible 
theory. It was also the period when Lloyd 
George was needed. He spoke of himself as 
Britain’s “last card.” Did that mean, as Mr. 
Churchill at last suggested in the House of 
Commons, that Lloyd George was waiting to 
play the part of Pétain? Or was it just that he 
could not make up his mind to respond to a call 
to: play any part less splendid than that of 
Clemenceau ? 

In truth the second world war found Lloyd 
George in an emotional and intellectual confusion. 
He had a bad conscience about Versailles and 
therefore easily fell a sucker to Hitler and 
Ribbentrop when in 1936 he paid his German 
visit, of which Mr. Sylvester gives a most inter- 
esting account. But he never for a moment 
shared the Nazi views of Soviet Russia, and 
in the period leading up to the war the Council of 
Action, which worked under L.G.’s orders, threw 
its weight on to the side of collective security. 
On occasion Lloyd George even spoke at mass 
meetings against the Chamberlain policy. But 
this did not make him silly enough to support 
our guarantee to Poland in March 1939. He was 
almost the only politician far-sighted enough to 
denounce as irresponsible folly a guarantee to 
Poland that could not be fulfilled without the 
Russian alliance. He was mistaken, but not incon- 
sistent when in October 1939 he hoped, like G.B.S., 
to call off the war after the defeat of the Poles. I 
remember his telling me on the telephone at that 
time that he had never in his life had so great a 


in his later 
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of great responsibility. He was by nature a mano 


when he went into politics : 
sour.” Judging from my own memories of 
Lloyd George in his old age, admiring his apples 
and listening to his gay reminiscences of other 

politicians; I would have said that he was 
strikingly successful in obeying this advice after 
twenty years in the political wilderness. But 
after reading Mr. Sylvester’s book of revealing 
jottings, I see that exile had in fact done its usual 
job of warping judgment. 
be the last to say that his book gave a complete 
picture of Lloyd . It only touches on his 
great days of leadership, and though it is in many 
respects a reticent book, it is mainly concerned 
with a side of genius which its admirers would 
prefer to keep concealed. Mr. Sylvester is aware 
of the genius and constantly mentions it, but the 
man he knew intimately was not so much a 
statesman as an old and irritable prima donna, 
talented, I should say, beyond all others who 
have strutted on the political stage in this century ; 
like other prima donnas, lovable, intractable, 
unreasonable, and sometimes just petty and 
cantankerous. KINGSLEY MARTIN 


PICTURE BOOKS 


-Masterpieces of Painting from the National 


Gallery of Art. Ed. HUNTINGTON CAIRNS 
and JOHN WALKER. Batsford. £3 3s. 
Cézanne. Intro. BENEDICT NICOLSON. Lindsay 

Drummond. 25s. 
Picasso. Intro. JoHN RusseLt. Lindsay Drum- 


mond. 25s. 

Matisse. Intro. Denys SuTTON. Lindsay Drum- 
mond. 25s. 

Rubens. Ed. Jozer MULS. Falcon Press. 


17s. 6d. 

Art in Modern Ballet. By GrorGeE AMBERG. 

. Routledge. £3 3s. 

A Pablo Picasso. By Paut Exvarp. Secker 
and Warburg. 35s. 

French Tapestry. Ed. ANDRE LeyarD. Elak. 
£1 15s. 

The Art of the French Book. Ed. ANDRE 
LEJARD. £2 105. 

Lost Treasures .of Europe. Ed. HENRY 
LaFarce. Batsford. 30s. 

Twelfth Century Paintings at Hardham 
and Clayton. Introduction by CLive BELL. 
Miller’s Press, Lewes. {2 2s. 

Littering my already too book-encumbered 
room, a pile of large illustrated books call re- 
proachfully for notice. If I have procrastinated, 
it is because most of them disappoint in one way 
or another. To begin with, coloured plates are 
usually infuriating, whether or not one knows 
the works that they pretend to represent. A lot 
of people like them? Of course; and a lot of 


y 
and tha editncs tente.claced orpesite each plate 3 
relevant passage of prose or verse, a delightful 
notion very well executed. But the colours are 
calumrious, and in one instance, the Van Gogh 
*“ Mousmé,” the editors have rashly given us the 
artist’s account of the colours he has used, which 


collection appear to be 
varnish : the be ng of a Turner has a 

*“ golden glow,” as of sunset; and opposite is a 
quotation from a critic who saw it when first 
painted and who talks of it possessing “ the 
positive coldness peculiar to moonlight.” The 
Washington collection must now be one of the 


- most splendid in the world, and to those who 


have not seen it this book is informative and 

Contemporary paintings suffer even more than 
Old Masters from imprecise colour-reproduction, 
because their virtue depends so overwhelmingly 
on exactly calculated colour-relationships. In the 
Lindsay Drummond series, printed in France, the 
colour seems to me a travesty, and I wonder what 
the writers of the excellent introductions think of 
Fy plates they have found themselves associated 
wi 


The plates in Art in Modern Ballet are 
few of them coloured. This is an American book, 
valuable chiefly for what seems a very thorough 
list of modern ballets, over eight hundred of 
them, with details of the choreographers, com- 
posers and painters responsible. The American 
and Mexican designs are yery uneven; and there 
are some glaring omissions in the designs chosen 
to represent Europe—nothing by Miro or 
Sutherland. The book however reminds us of 
what a sumptuous variety of superb decors we 
were given between the wars. Diaghileff, in 
particular, commissioned almost all the greatest 
contemporary artists. In England the leading 
painters are usually neglected by those who order 
designs for opera and ballet. However much 
one may approve of encouraging the young, it 
cannot be sensible to neglect systematically, as 
the Vic-Wells and now Covent Garden do, the 
most prominent artists of the older generation. 

The Picasso book contains over a hundred 
excellent reproductions of works from all the 
various periods of the master, with an introduc- 
tion and a number of poems by Eluard, inspired 
by friendship and admiration for Picasso. ese 
are printed in French, and the book represents 
an enterprise in publishing that deserves the 
warmest encouragement. Looking through this 
book I feel more convinced than ever that Picasso 
is the most gifted painter of our time. Has the 
instability of our civilisation prevented him 
making the best use of his genius ? This seems 
likely when one considers how many of his works 
are, as‘ it were, on the frontier of art. How 
ironical that the pontiffs of Moscow should have 
placed upon their Index the painter who has 
ventured most dangerously far from the Ivory 
Tower, the most eminent of Western Europeans 
to become a Party Member ! 

French Tapestry and The Art of the French Book 
are a pleasant pair of books, excellently illustrated, 
and such colour-plates as they include are much 
above the average. The staggering beauty of the 
Gothic tapestries has made many people blind to 
the splendours of the later work ; in the V. and A. 
exhibition, moreover, the Eighteenth Century was 
sadly under-represented. On the other hand 
almost all the modern tapestries seem to me deplor- 
able ; well as Lurcgat understands the medium, his 
designs are prickly, his colours (as one would 
expect) vulgar, and Gromaire’s work already 
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copied with great exacti A 
ROGER MARVELL 





to the view (which I have always held) that the 
EAM demands were moderate and their proposals 


culminating in Churchill’s vetoing of the con- 
cessions to the Left which the Greek Premier 
himself wished to make to avoid war. 

Has this policy of treating EAM since 1943 as 
an enemy organisation been justified by subse- 
quent events? The Porphyrogenis speech and 
some of the recent activities of General Markos 
allied with the Soviet vetoing of a permanent 
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Frontier Commission may seem a justification. 
Yet this is to forget how adept the Middle East 
section of the Foreign Office has proved at dis- 
i ing an “enemy” organisation (whether 
EAM or Zionist) by refusing in private the 
reasonable demands of moderate elements until 
the desperation thereby evoked allows the 
extremists to take over and make unreasonable 
demands which can then be refused in public 
with unction and sweet reasonableness. Today, 
EAM without the Socialists and with a fraction 
only of its once great Venezelist following is a 


: very different movement from what it was in 


December 1944. This, the Foreign Office may 
regard as their triumph: others, aware that only 
in EAM in recent years has there appeared any 
sign of the social idealism which could make of 
Greek politics something different from the 
personal and corrupt café manoeuvring which 
they have been since the Liberation, may think 
it a tragedy. 

Having by a policy, wittingly or unwittingly, 
destroyed the Centre, the British and American 
Governments “ between extremes have chosen to 
support the Right.” It is the “ high cost of the 
Greek Right ” which the British Government, 
though apparently only too willing, have recently 
found themselves unable to pay: 130 million 
and scarce a new factory to show for it ; a Budget 
in which the security and armed services account 
for more than 50 per cent.; and a succession of 
ministries which, as McNeill states, 


are on the whole little interested in economic 
matters. Their attitude was one of laissez-faire, with 
polite attention to the wishes of their friends who 
could profit from a complacent Government policy 
on matters of taxation and contracts. To make the 
system work they counted on loans from Britain and 
America. 


But the wiser Americans now shrink from 
handing over another 130 million to such people : 
hence the recent Embassy campaign to win the 
Sophoulis Liberals into forming a Government 
to attempt once again the economic reforms which 
over a year ago cost Varvaressos his job. 

McNeill correctly assesses the role of the 
Gendarmerie as enthusiastic agents of German 
Occupation policy and notes that less than a 
hundred have been purged. He omits to mention 
Papandreou’s pledge to the Greek people in the 
summer of 1944 that because of their role they 
would be abolished and an entirely new force 
created—one of many wunhonoured pledges. 
Though noting hesitancy in trying collaborators 
he omits the fact that no one of officer status has 
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charitably attributed to the 

sufficient is told of the persecution 
Centre which has allowed General 
be finally disposed of in exile and General Sarafis 
to be still on his island without trial or even a 
charge preferred after 14 months. Presumably 
there are some Greek waters too deep to 
explored even by so courageous an American 
Liberal as the author proves himself. This book 
remains an essential guide to the only ex-Alli 

country whose present-day politicians of the 
Right regard their absence from any active anti- 
Nazi resistance group during the ion as a 
possible qualification for a jub rather than as a 
matter for reproach. LYALL WILKES 
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NELSON 


Poseidon. By RENALT Capgs. Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 15s. 

All the venerated figures of the past sooner or 
later come to the mincing- ine ; are 
dished up afresh with the condiments of modern 
biography. It is Nelson’s turn by this time to be 
made into sausage meat. Indeed, he is long 
overdue for revaluation—to use the current name 
for the process But the biographers with the 
sharpest knives have flinched the thankless 
task. Nelson carries too little meat as a character 
and too much bone. In public he was a demi-god 
—a man of heroic courage and inexhaustible 
determination. In private he was positively null— 
a sort of undeveloped schoolboy, as Mr. Capes 
suggests. “In common life,” said Lord Minto, 
who knew him well.“ Lord Nelson had nothing 
whatever to distinguish him, except that he looked 
like a goose in his gait and manner.” 

Mr. Capes, I am glad to say, is not the man to 
make a sausage out of Nelson. His undiminished 
respect for the hero afloat is proclaimed in the 
title of the book—Poseidon. (But why the Greek 
god of the sea? Nelson had no Greek attributes 
that have come to light.) His appraisement of 
the goose ashore is untainted with any of the 
flippant condescension that would have oozed 
from the pen of many another biographer. 
Indeed, the author’s attitude to his subject is 
positively old-fashioned. “Emma Mamilton is 
for many the beginning and end of Nelson’s 
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happened to be adulterous cannot be gainsaid, 
but surely we can dispense with a moral inquest. 
The remarkable feature in this famous love-affair 
was that it was lop-sided, a case of un qui baise et 
un qui tourne la jowe. Whereas Nelson was 
infatuated with Lady Hamilton, Lady Hamilton’s 
SCnears head suet Qu dee seme ean. 
ae thi pecieanr vicly of Sheen, Bie Capes’ 
> ’ s 

research adds little to our knowledge of his naval . 
genius. Probably there is nothing more to be 
known. Genius, when not of the painstaking 
variety, is almost impossible to analyse. Nelson 
gave no impression of great intelligence ; he was 

ways 3 hi promotion 

service was not due to his ability, but to family 
influence and the deadly effect of the West Indies 
climate on senior naval officers stationed there. 
He was not from the first aware of his own talents 
(before he reached flag rank he was several times 
on the point of resigning from the Navy); and 
he did not study the art of naval warfare in books 
Yet he became unquestionably one of the world’s 
greatest admirals. True, he was fantastically 


him. His superior officers and the men who 
served under him, even his enemies, could not 
resist that merciless pout. 

Of necessity Mr. Capes treats Nelson’s 
spectacular career at sea somewhat summarily, 
for the main interest of Poseidon lies in the mass 


tion comes from, Mr. Capes does not disclose— 
it is hard to forgive the absence of any biblio- 
graphy—but I suspect that he has had access to 
the unpublished letters written by Nelson to 
Emma, which came to light some twenty years 
ago. The absence of any authority for the 
author’s statements is particularly unfortunate as 
regards Lady . Hamilton’s early history, his 
version of which is often at complete variance 
with the hitherto accepted facts. Amy Lyon 
(this was Emma Hamilton’s baptismal name) was 
christened in 1765—the date of her birth is still 
unknown—and started on her career as a kept 
mistress at a very early age. Mr. Capes states 
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that she had one child as a result of these /iaisons, 


the first “littl Emma,” born in 1781; and 
the Payne. 


“ Little 


ave been born in 1780 of no known 
child born to Amy Lyon in 1781, whose father 
‘could not have been Captain Payne, is thought 
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i i As a human being she is far more 

interesting Nelson ; ‘li 

Mr. Capes is able to throw on her makes Poseidon 
There is 


Even the birth of Nelson’s daughter, Horatia, 
under Sir William’s nose-in his 1 iccadilly house, 
as_ a bout of 


certainly proceed from a foul stomach . . . she 
is much better having vomited naturally.” From 
Nelson she successfully concealed that she had 
ever had any children before Horatia; and we 
have Nelson writing to her on the same occasion : 
“TI never had a dear pledge of love till you gave 
me one, and you, thank my God, never gave one 
to anybody else.” A remarkably adaptable woman ! 
RALPH PARTRIDGE 
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THE BONE BENEATH THE GUM 


Lord I Was Afraid. By NiGet BALCHIN. 
Collins. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Nigel Balchin is a novelist whose last two 
books have had a double success. They have 
been praised in serious terms, by writers whose 
good opinions are worth.having, and they have 
also been chosen by the Book Society. This ray 
be the danger. point for any novelist.. To tle 
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the next time you want a 
book or advice about books. 
Heffer’s have not only a large 
but a carefully selected stock 
of books on many subjects 
—new, secondhand, English 
and Foreign—and will wel- 
come your enquiries, 

Have you any books to sell ? 
Good prices are always given 
for Fine, Rare and Scholarly 
books. 
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VITAL BOOKS 


THE TECHNIQUE OF SEX—Towards a 
of Sexual 


ritten by a young medical man a i 
in Obstetrics and Gynaecology, this illustrat 





TOWARDS WORLD FAME 

goes a young London author, 
5/6 CONRAD FROST, with his 
FIRST NOVEL 


ALPHABET 
& IMAGE 


The fifth number of this quarterly 
of typography and graphic arts is 
now ready: it includes articles on 
TYPES OF ROBERT 
BRIDGES by Simon Nowell-Smith ; 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT PRINTING by 
Harry Carter; FAT FACE TYPES by 
A. F. Johnson ; SOME DRAWINGS BY 
GEORGE DU MAURIER by Derek Pepys 
Whiteley ; DRAWINGS & ENGRAVINGS 
BY LYNTON LAMB by John Lewis. 
100 pages, many in colour with insets 
printed by the Shenval Press. 
73 6d a copy, post free, 25s annually. 
58 Frith Street, London (Ger 3912) 


THE PHONETIC 


work is a complete guide to every aspect of sex. 
FRIENDSHIP, LOVE AFFAIRS AND 
MARRIAGE. By Rennre MacAnprew. 5/6 
An explanation of men to women and women 
to men—to clarify ideas—to illustrate the 
differences of Friendship, Love and Marriage. 
THE RED LIGHT, By R. MacAnprew. 1/9 
‘A book of sane and logical instruction on 
intimate Hygiene for Men and Women. 
WANTED : A CHILD. 4/10 
By Rennie MacAnprew. With a foreword 
by “ Medico,” M.D., B.Sc. A book to help 
couples who want children. This book contains 
a wealth of information in straightforward 
terms on the intricate subject of Sterility. 
This volume is very strongly recommended 
by a famous doctor. 

WISE WEDLOCK. 6/6 
By Dr. G. C. Beate. This volume is full of 
sane information... It is a necessary book for 
every adult. Dr. Norman Haire says: “I 
consider it to be one of the best, if not the 
best, of its kind available in English.”’ 
WOMAN'S CHANGE OF LIFE. — 5/6 
By Dr. G. C. Brace. An entirely practical 
book which will prove of inestimable value to 


every woman. 
FAMILY LIMITATION—The Natural Way. 1/6 
By D. Murray Davey. To many people, 
because of religious or other convictions, 
artificiality in the matter of Birth Control is 
t. This book is intended for those 
pn describes in detail a proved method, 
All prices include postage. Send your order to : 
THE WALES PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. 169, 26 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2. 
Complete Catalogue available om request. 
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EVIDENCE 
BEFORE GABRIEL 


A strange, strong, fascinating story, 
written with a Wellsian imagination 
and a pen worthy of a Maugham or 


Hemingway. 
9/6 — Ask for it in time! 
. * 


Other new Books in great demand: 
CHARLES YRIARTE: 12/6 net 


CESARE BORGIA 


‘*Brilliant and outspoken picture of 
the Renaissance recommended to all."’ 
—NEWS REVIEW 


GARLAND ROARK: 12/6 net 
WAKE OF THE 
‘ RED WITCH 


“If you want a roaring, roasting yarn 
of piratical adventure in the South Seas, 
this is it.”"—THE STAR. 


FRANCIS ALDOR, 
Publisher, 
2, Mount Row, 


London, W.1. 
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book is, then, to ded and the fact that the 
a ae ea 
important . Balchin, as a writer, 
at Pe dates ve 
Lord as to quote publishers, 
“ not a Nigel novel in the sense. 
fact it cannot be described as a 
novel at all.” In short it is not a novel. It is a 
sort of distended charade in some 23 scenes 
ance, in three men and women of average, 
i ee Te 
phantasmagoria of on ontree emaercaeBuge 
generation. These are presented in a variety 
symbolic scenes ; a search for the Grail with in- 
terventions by the Fisher King, Satan in an opera 
hat, a Joan of Arc in armour, a sort of Rex 
Warner aerodrome, a Brain’s Trust which sudden-. 
ly becomes serious, a Department Store which 
sells what should have not what you want. 
The tests are put to and the odd situations 
they encounter they meet with a mixture of the 
¢ scepticism and an under- 
lying layer of courage which I take—unless I have 
quite missed the writer’s intention—to be charac- 
teristic of Mr. Balchin’s as he sees 


them. The nearest living relative to this work is. 


The Dog Beneath the Skin, but that was about 
four times pe ape ee eee 
poetry was it was a 
failure. One phrase in the publisher’s apologetic 
blurb gives the clue, I hazard the guess, to the 
rea'on why Mr. Balchin has wanted to publish. “A 
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same husband and the same wife. There seemed 
to be something compulsive about this 
and about the style with which Mr. 
explored the surface of it without getting any 
yet the second time than the first. He 
ee oe ee Soy ae 
thoroughly, frequently ground remorselessly 
on the nerve ; when what he ought to have been 
attacking was the infection of the bone beneath 
the This’ concentration on surface is his 
chief defect. He is a writer who covers the 
outside inch by inch, tapping it all over with his 
hammer to find the weaknesses. What one 
a ee See. 
all its attempt at differences Lord I Was 
Afraid suffers from the same weakness. The 
range may be wider but it is not an inch deeper. 
The jokes are all verbal on a highly conscious 
level, puns, 0 inversions, phrase-play, 
imitations. phantasy scenes in which he 
places his six characters, come off, when they do 
come off, only on to the level of political cartoons 
where an ephemeral event is momentarily flash- 
lighted by stating it in terms of another equally 
ephemeral. So, far the most successful scene 
in the book is a peace conference written in terms 
of a game of cut-throat, even the procedural 


situations, comments, it would have had a limited 
interest which as an attempt as a whole, it lacks. 
Mr. Balchin will be tired of being told by re- 
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. If I were impertinent enough to offer 

advice, it id be to sift over this material 

any light it might throw on the limitations of 

“ As things are going now,” remarks 

Dane in The Great Good Place “no one in the 

future will be able to face success.” At least by 

publishing this book Mr. Balchin shows that he 
may be trying to face his own. 


The Sand Kings of Oman. By RAymMonp O’SHEA. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

‘ The Sand Kings of Oman is a term humorously ap- 
plied by the Bedouin to the town sheikhs of the Trucial 
Oman region of south-eastern Arabia. Throughout 
his stay there as the commander of a desert air outpost, 
Mr. O’Shea contrived to remain on good terms with 
all of them, although his intercourse left him with no 
illusions about their character and their methods of 
local government. Some of the sheikhs he found to 
be just men, but far too many were feudal-minded 
despots, extravagant and jealous of their petty power, 
surrounded by corrupt ministers, against a background 
of sordid, and often murderous, political intrigue. 
When Mr. O’Shea is not castigating a succession of 
British governments whose Jaissez-faire policy has 
allowed the depredations of these ruffians to go un- 
ehecked, he writes entertainingly and with enthusiasm 
on less controversial topics ; the history of the region, 
the Gulf pirates, the slave trade, oil, the pear! industry 
and the imescapable desert. His reflections on the 
history and economics of oil production are concise 
and well considered: even the characteristic dig at 
British lapses is not superfluous here. 

The only journey of any length undertaken by the 
writer was a three-hundred-mile trip into the Rub el 
Khali, the Empty Quarter. From Sharjah he passed 
by Baraimi, the retreat of turbulent elements and 
wanted criminals, which he suspects to be still a 
centre of the slave trade, to Qara, where he wandered 
among the crumbling sandstone blocks of a yet 
unidentified city, hidden from the plain in a bowl on 
a plateau. Parts of this book lack polish and are 
carelessly edited, but this chapter, all too short, 
demonstrates the author’s descriptive ability. 


Towards a Classless Society. By H. D. Hucues, 
M.P. Discussion Series No. 3 in Socialism 
To-day and Tomorrow. Fabian Publications 6d. 

This is a sane and well-documented little pamphlet 
crammed with information and ideas. It traces the 
development of “class,” once clearly defincd by 
income and birth, from the days of serfdom up to 
classless figures of our modern society like Ernie 
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DURING the past 33 years the 
value of the shares of British 


insurance companies - 
creased fivefold. The holder of 


INSURANCE 
UNITS 


benefits from this long-term 
trend of capital appreciation 
of insurance shares. i 
part owner of a group of com- 


He is a 


with incomparable skill and 
prudence and which supply 


Insurance-Units provide a 
spread of investment over the 
shares of 30 selected British 
insurance companies. 
Insurance-Units may be 
freely bought and sold at 
quoted net prices (and infor- 
mation obtained) through 
any Stockbroker or Bank. 


Deacon’s 
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The 
Recording 
Angel 


can have no better system than we 
offer you in 


KEESING’S 


it's a news bulletin today, a book tomorrow, 
a documentation of our time the cay after. 
And all the while KEESING’S is a most 
efficient service, fascinating to all those who 
take an intelligent interest in nationa! and 
international affairs of the present and the 
immediate past—r ght back to 1931. 





has in 


It expresses no views and does not try to 
make up your mind—it puts before you 
the unadorned and unadu'terated facts, 
leaving you to draw your own conclusions. 
it’s your Domesday Book of the World, 
always brought up to date and constantly 
indexed for rapid reférence. 





Keesing’s Publications Limited, 
65, Bristol Road, Keynsham, Bristol 
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Bevin and Gracie Fields. Mr. Hughes shows clearly 
that the greatest source of class distinction is still the 
division of the educational system between private 
and public schools which has produced, and maintains, 
the closed shop of the “Old School Tie 
professions, the Services, and the 

To overcome this difficulty, in part at least, he pro- 
poses that entry into universities should only be 
mitted to those whose abilities merit it. Successful 
candidates, who should be chosen by methods similar 


 " 
e 


to financial assistance up to the absolute limit of their 
needs. The total cost to the country would be about 
£10 milliona year—not much to ensure that universities 
are really universal. Other topics discussed are the size 
of the’ proletariat, the division of the national wage 
cake and the reduction of og gap between rich and 
poor by taxation. With the information given there 
is enough in this pamphlet to provoke many fruitful 
discussions and to provide material for useful we dinar 
tion on how far class distinction can ever be removed 
from any society. 
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 Week- oer Gomnpetitione 
No. 918 
Set by Thomas Smallbones 


Six guineas are offered for the opening paragraph 
(limit 200 words) of a novel of the kind the com- 
petitor most dislikes. Entries = October 8th. 
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RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 915 


Se: by Thomas Sraallbones 
A prize of six guineas is offered for a letter to 
the Minister of Labour from a “ spiv,’* . “ eel,” 
“ butterfly,” or “drone” defending his (or her) 
way of life. (200 words). 





Report by Thomas Smallbones 


The butterflies and the drones on the whole 
emerged the best. They have, as many of them 
pointed out, the most time at their disposal. A 
spiv’s, on the other hand, is a restless volatile occupa- 
tion, as is the eel’s, and, while nearly all made several 
good cracks, few could keep on the job long enough 
to maintain the level. Some of the best kept up the 
character too well: they tried to dodge the word- 
limit, On the whole the lines of defence were less 
jngenious than I had expected. But here are a few 

of the less obvious. “ I’ve me own ideas and if they 

re a bit modern, that aren’t my fault ” (Fare Play). 
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The New Statesman and Nation, September 27, 1947 


I shouldn’t get taken out if I didn’t. You see, the 
tired business man has too much social sense these 
days to demand a mere tart, and one is in with all the. 


head waiters who matter, which is so good for trade. 


The trouble about your government is that it’s 
made voluntary work seem the absolute end instead 
of rather heroic. But I’m old-fashioned enough to 
feel one shouldn’t accept diamond bracelets until 
one’s married You see, if the chaps are happy, 
well surely one’s brightened this frightful world 
(which is more than you have, Mr. Thing), one’s been 
encouraging—and well, couldn’t we have a bite of 
lunch on Friday and then I could really explain. 
I think the Savoy would play if we didn’t say who 
you were. Yours forgivingly, 


Dear Sir,—When we were kids, me and my mate 
was backward, see ? We should’ve had special treat- 
ment to make us like other kids, then we might’ve 
grown up to be V.I.P.’s like you and the other Nobs. 

But the Wicked Tories was in then so we didn’t 
get no special treatment. 

So we’re still backward, see ? 

Yours sincerely, 
Tue SPIvs. 

P.S.—We ain’t grousing though. 

NOOoLLAB 


Dear GerorGE.—May I, a “ butterfly,” expound 
my avocation ? I rise at noon (it’s far too soon) for 











Beauty Preparation. A bath of foam, a currycomb, 


Then round the town, to choose a gown, a hat, a 
fur, a nightie. The coupons, sir? Do you infer 


ie : 


t 

the Pound is not Almighty ? oe 

Thence to a date with someone’s mate— re MiB enter im 

really most diverting! They have the “gen” on [RM vided, & 
How 


Ee 


Rhone, from Solent to Royal Ascot; my lightest TBR jr ‘s Le 
hint will end in print—I am “ The Tatler’s ” mascot! x2 
e And yet you ask that I unmask the reason for my HB, £7s 1 
being ; that I defend Means and End—You even 


nt 
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EsTeEMED Sport,—Your stable connections is 
acting outrageous. The Major begs to state that he 
is definitely not a Spiv like what he’s been classed as, 
Since ten years, when the Major got his licence with- 
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drawn by the Stewards of the Jockey Club for -~ 
beat a shor: head on an animal what couldn’t lick a short 
crab at Margate, he has been in business as a genuine ph 
adviser to the sporting public. The Major’s record [Rk will | 
is 100 per cent. winners and no hotpots and he is JB in™.s5 
willing to wager a hundred nicker to a Corona cigar in Baste 
or a bottle of Bass with any sporting gentleman what [S13 
disputes this boneified statement. fe ae 

In conclusion, Sport, the Major puts it to you like Jt", 
one sportsman to another, would he be in business 9 way of 
after ten years if he didn’t earn his corn ? be 


‘In view of what he has stated, as sure as God made 
little apples the Major is confident that you will 
instruct your connections to do you know what with 
the forms they have been persecuting him with. 


Bae geek 
2288 2, 


Yours respectably in business, nm 
MisTER: CHARLES HorseFLY New 
(The Major) 


P.S.—Lord Nelson for tie Cambridgeshire ! poate. 
MicHAEL WILLIAMS 
Dzar Mr. SMALLBONES,—lInterested in a bottle 
of Johnny Walker and a pair of flannel trousers, 
coupon free? Then send me the smartest letter 
written by one of those intellectuals so that I can 
forward it to the Minister of Labour from yours 
truly. I'll see you get your reward by return of post. 
Please send leg .and waist measurements. Jor 
RAYMOND NUNN 








CRDINARY WRITING AT 
120 words 


Constipation 


Company Meeting 
TELEPHONE RENTALS 


INCREASED REVENUE 
THE annual general meeting of Telephone 
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NEW IDEAS NEW MACHINES 
NEW TECHNIQUE 


We invite you to visit us at ths Business 
E ficiency Exhibiiicn at Olympia b-tween 
October Ist and 1th. 

STAND Nos. 29, 30, 31 and 32. 
Our aim at this Exhibition is to demonstrate 
th» lines along which development is pro- 
ceeding ard not all the machines exhibited 

will be immediately available for service. 
Neverthe'ess, you may be surprised to find 
to what extent we are ab'e to help now, in 
the solution of medern ac¢ounting ard 
statistical requirements. 


“AOLLERITR’ 


the orisinal pun-hed-card method of accounting 
THE BRITISH TABULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED 
Victoria Hous2, Southampton Row, London, 
W.C.1 ‘Phone HOLbwn 7866. 











per minute 


Great New Invention as Alternative 
to Shorthand 


Dutton Speedwords—written in ordinary 
alphabetic le:tters—can be used for rapid 
note-taking from the first hour of study. 
Based on a scientific word-frequency 
analysis, the abbreviating rules are so 
powerful that ordinary running matter 
averages only two le.ters per word. The 
invention can be used for any language, 
and morever has an exciting future as 
an all-nations correspondence medium 
because all nationals write the same 
Speedword forms. Warmly commended 
by G. Bernard Shaw, Prof. Hogben, 
F.R.S., Dr. Joad, and the Dean of 
Canterbury. Send 3d. for test lesson 
and details of 8-lesson postal course and 
high-speed appendix, worked through 
in 20-24 hours of actual study. 


DUTTON SPEEDWORDS 
(OW 2) 
92/3, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 





HEADACHES 


You are more liable to sick head- 
aches when you are constipated. 
You may feel liverish. Your tongue 
may be furred. The general effects 
of constipation are well known, 
but, happily, so also is the remedy 
for it— namely: Beecham’s Pills. 
A timely dose or two of Beecham’s 
Pills will take care of you, keep 
you well and cheerful. Get a 
= today! 


and 3/3 a a incl. Purchase Tax. 
also in appears 





tentals, Ltd., was held on enday, Sep- 
tember 22, in ‘London, Mr. Fred. Jackson, 
O.B.E., Comp. LE.E. hiteesa ‘and joint 
mé anaging director), presiding. 
= chairman in the course of his speech 
salc 

Our rental revenne amounts to £599,250, 
an increase of about £30,000 over that of the 
previous year, while the profit on trading 
and miscellaneous receipts amounts to £66,733 
and compares with about £41,600 under the 
same heading last year. 

The net profit on the year’s operations 
amounts to £198,258. We have transferred 
£10,000 to general reserve and have made 
provision for dividends at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum, the same rate as last year. 

With most of the factories with whom we 
deal, the period between placing an order 
and the commencement of deliveries is be- 
tween nine and twelve months. As a result 
on 1st January, 1947, we were in the position 
of having secured contracts representing an 
annual rental of over £100,000 per annum, 
which had not been installed. 

By the end of the frst half of 1947 most 
of the installations covered by these con- 
tracts had been fitted, but during that same 
period the volume of new business secured 
came in at a greater rate than that at which 
we were able to install without increasing 
the long completion period. 

To-day, our comprehensive T.R. service not 
only covers internal telecommunication, but 


also time control, job costing and factory 

broadcasting, bay = Pw h beige . of great im- 

portance in the industrial world to-day. 
worTH A In .my address I have endeavoured to 
GUINEA A BOX convey to you that your company is develop- 








ing-on progressive lines, and on safe lines 
financially. The report was adopted. 
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